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PREFACE 


The thesis which follows is an attempt to reassess the 
position of Pope St. Gregory the Great in the history of 
Western Christendom. I have not attempted to deal biograph- 
ically with Gregory except insofar as such treatment is re- 
quired to interpret his work. For the biography of Gregory, 
the reader is referred to the competent works of F.H. Dudden 
and Msgr. Battifol. I have been unable to deal with the im- 
portant questions raised by Gregory's theological statements, 
although the matter of his sources and the nature of his in- 
fluence (especially for the doctrines of Purgatory and of At- 
onement) merit further study. Since Gregory is the central 
figure of this study, I have only been able to suggest here 
such channels of later influence as seem to me obvious in the 
light of my interpretation of the Latin spirit and of the sixth 
century Pope; a more thorough reinterpretation of the seventh 
and eighth centuries is obviously needed. Gregory's incident- 
al influence on penitential practice in the next two centuries 
has not been touched, although I think it a profitable new 
area for study. It has also been necessary to ignore the in- 
fluence of such persons as Isidore of Seville on England and 
on Carolingian Gaul. 

This work represents, I realize, a considerable departure 
from the usual approach to St. Gregory, though since the con- 
demnations of Gregory by Harnack and his contemporaries the 
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way has been prepared for a more appreciative treatment. The 
author would be the first to admit that the negative aspects 
of Gregory's personality and his reign have been slighted. 

But until we have come to accept the 'Dark Ages' as a period 
with some inherent values and understand those values, we are 
in no position to criticize its deficiencies. Indeed, we need 
a thorough reexamination of the Christian cultural dynamic, 
for, despite the recent recognition of its importance for all 
of European history, a great number of the discussions of that 
dynamic have been naive and superficial. 

A word is needed concerning the annotation. Notes have 
been abbreviated as much as possible. The name of the author 
and the title of the work with the date of the edition used 
are given in the first citation of any modern study in a given 
chapter. Citations of Gregory's works, with one exception, 
refer to the Latin text of Migne's Patrologia . The text used 
for the Epistles is the exception: it is that of Ewald and 
Hartmann, M.G.H. Epp . I-.II. Other ancient texts are usually 
cited by book or chapter and section; information concerning 
the text used is to be found in the Bibliography. The Bib- 
liography has full information concerning all works used, in- 
cluding the original date of publication for books I have con- 
sulted in more recent inexpensive editions. 

I cannot conclude without some acknowledgement of the 
debt I owe for assistance in preparing this thesis to several 
persons. The Reverend Lloyd G. Patterson, Ph.D., my tutor. 
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has patiently and judiciously guided a novice through the pro- 
cesses of research and writing. Without his insight--especial- 
ly regarding the Latin patristic period — and his encouragement, 
this paper could not have been produced. The Reverend Profes- 
sor William J. Wolf and my associates in the Honors Program 
have heard several of these chapters during our weekly meetings 
and have offered important suggestions. Miss Elisabeth Hodges, 
Librarian at the Episcopal Theological School, has been very 
helpful in making available the necessary sources. Finally, 
my wife has helped immeasurably in the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

M.M.G. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Saint Philip and Saint James, Apostles, i960 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHURCH AND WESTERN EUROPE IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

It is the purpose of the essays which follow to examine 
certain aspects of the thought, policy, and activity of St. 

Gregory the Great in their historical setting and, by way of 
conclusion, to assess the influence of this late sixth century 
pontificate on the development of the Western or Latin catholic 
tradition to the time of Charles the Great. Before we turn to 
this task, however, we must first say something about the his- 
torical setting of the Gregorian pontificate — about the status 
of Western society after the 'fall' of the Western Empire, about 
the political and ecclesiastical and cultural conditions of the 
sixth century. 

It is generally conceded today that Gibbon's term, 'fall', 
for the disappearance of the Western half of the Romano-Byzantine 
Empire is, to say the least, misleading. Although the event was 
marked by a profound cultural shock, as St. Jerome, St. Augustine 
and their successors attest, the disappearance of the Imperial w 
structure was so gradual as almost to be unnoticed by the inhabi- 
tants of Italy and Gaul. They regarded themselves still as 
citizens of Rome; and their 'conquerors' the barbarians consciously 
modeled society along Imperial lines, even acknowledging in 
varying degrees the superiority of Imperial sovereignty. It Is, 
therefore, not strictly accurate to say that Rome fell after the 
first barbarian invasions of the fifth century, was briefly 
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recovered by Justinian, and lost again. One should state, rather, 

that the Homan state underwent a long period of decline which set 1 

in shortly after the reforms of Augustus and which did not end 

until the Islamic conquest closed the Mediterranean, made great 

territorial inroads and finally forced an end to the, by then 

almost legendary, existence of a Western Empire. The situation 

of what was once called the Dark Ages was, then, in a broad way 

not unlike our own; it was evident that this was a period of 

vast cultural adjustment and change, that an old order was 

passing. Yet, like ourselves, sixth century men were unaware 

what direction history was to take and, being unable to foresee, 

oriented their thought and their policy about the passing order. 

The late Professor Pirenne of Ghent was the first to establish 

the thesis outlined above, working largely from political and 

economic data; it has been adopted with variations by most of his 

successors. Pirenne summarizes the situation of the sixth tnrough 

the eighth centuries by stating that, 

Considering matters as they actually were, we see that 
the great novelty of the epoch was a political fact: 
in the Occident a plurality of states had replaced the 
unity of the Homan state. And this, of course, was a 
very considerable novelty. The aspect of Europe was 
changing, but the fundamental character of its life 
remained the same. These states, which have been des- 
cribed as national States, were not really national 
at all, but were merely fragments of the great unity 
which they had replaced. 1 


Two political events, one in Gaul and one in Italy, did much y 


1. Mohammed & Charlemagne (1925), 1A0. See also E. Lot, The 
End of the Anc 1 ent world and the Beginning of the Middle Ages 
(1931), AO 3-^0?. 
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to determine the course of Western history in the sixth and 

following centuries and are, more importantly, the controlling 

factors of the political situation faced by St. Gregory: the 

conquests and the baptism of Frank Clovis, and the invasion of 

Italy by the Lombards. Before the time of Clovis, the barbarians 

had largely been assimilated into Gallo-Roman society, and had 

maintained Roman institutions so as to minimize the cultural shock 

of the changing orders. The Germanic peoples quickly dropped 

their indigenous political and social institutions, adopting those 

of their Roman neighbors; thus there continued in Gaul into the 

2 

fifth century a vigorous, though decadent, Roman culture. Only 
the Arianism of the Goths distinguished them from the prevailing 
cultural milieu. 

The Frankish Irruption on the scene effected significant, 
although not violent, changes. Clovis' defeat of the noman 
general Syagrius in 486 marked the end of the Roman state in 
Gaul and the first significant invasion of a (presumably) non- 
Federated Germanic people. But, in assessing this fact, the 
observer must note at the same time that Clovis' invasion caused 
no violent social upheaval, that it was evidently welcomed by 
the Gallo-Romans , and that the Merovingian king quickly established 
himself at Soissons and in other Roman centers. His court was 
peopled by Latin-speaking advisers, the Germanic law was codified 
in imitation of Latin codes, the fisc was modeled after the 

2. See S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (1958), passim . 
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Imperial original, and the king took evident pride in the consul- 
ship granted him by Anastasius from Constantinople. ^ 

The most significant event of Clovis' reign in the light of v 
subsequent history — and it too, is evidence of the attraction 
of the Frank to things classical — was his conversion and baptism 
at Rheims in 496. Gregory of Tours' reminiscence of some hesitancy 
on the king's part probably accurately represents the reluctance 
of some of the Franks to discard their old practices, but the 
inertia was not great. A century later the Gallo-Roman bishop 
and historian regards the baptism of the first Merovingian monarch 
as an event comparable to the conversion of Constantine.^ Clovis 
was now the only barbarian Catholic, a fact which made his claim 
to sovereignty over the old Roman order all the more appealing 
and which expedited the defeat of all Gothic sovereignty in Gaul. 
The sincerity of his profession and his political motivation are 
elements of the event not as^certainable ; it suffices that the 
Germanic chieftan was in a position now to claim the allegiance 
of whatever remained of Roman culture and society. Clovis' 
successors, though even ruder than himself, maintained the same 
alliance with the old culture and the Church. Though they par- 

3. Greg. Tour., Hist . Franc . . II. 3&; Pirenne, A History 
At Europe (1955) 30— 38 ; Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne . 33. 

Lot, End of the Ancient World . 317ff., denies that the Franks 
were ever Romanized — an assertion for which much can be said; 
but he is forced to admit that the political transition was 
easily effected with no alterations of the social and economic 
status of the Gallo-Romans. 

4. Greg. Tour., Hist.. Franc., II. JX. 
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titioned and fought over their territories, they continued to regard 
France as a single political unit. 

An event of less universal significance but of parallel impor- 
tance for Italian history and for the pontificate of St. Gregory 
the Great is the Lombard invasion of Italy. Justinian (5 27-565) 
had set the stage for this incursion by his reconquest of Italy 
as part of his ambitious and magnificent, yet romantic and ulti- 
mately unsuccessful attempt to reclaim the Augustan Empire.^ 
Justinian's successors, their full energies required to maintain 
the status quo in the Orient against the Persians, were unable to 

T iAn 

support the Exarch of Ravenna In retaining Justin^s conquest. A 
vacuum was thus created South of the Alps, opening the way for 
conquest in 575 by the comparatively small Lombard tribe, them- 
selves driven West by forces migrating from Russia. ^ These Arlan 
tribesmen, who remained for some time unromanized, were officially 
adversaries of the Empire and effected that political division of 
Italy which lasted to the nineteenth century rlsorglmento . 

The Lombard and the Frankish states were the western political 

l 

realities with which St. Gregory had to deal at his accession in 
A.D. 590. Ferdinand Lot has noted that there were two possi- 
bilities open to Western society after the fall of the Latin half 
of the Empire: recovery of the Empire or the establishment of a 
Germano-Roman modus vlvendl .? Justinian had tried the former 

5. A. a. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (195^), 

192. 

6. Pirenne, History qL Europe . 44. 

7. End of the Ancient World, 403. 
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course and had failed; faced with two strong barbarian states, 
the Church would now attempt the latter solution* 

Having seen something of the political condition of Western ^ 
Europe we must now consider the position of the Church and of 
the Papacy in the latter part of the sixth century. It is generally 
conceded that the strongest surviving remnant of the old order was 
the Church, which, as Dr. Dawson has pointed out, was the most 
significant vehicle of continuity in the age of transition, and 
about which the new order was ultimately to orient Itself.® Yet 
the very conditions which had occasioned political separation of 
the halves of the Empire and which tended to fragment the Western 
segment were at work on the Ecclesiastical organization. Although 
it seems that the decisively operative factor in the East-West 
division of the Church was Intellectual and cultural — we shall 
have more to say of this later — the creation of two centers of 
Christianity, as of Empire, tended to draw apart the whole 
exactly as the Empire had been split. But the Church retained 1 / 
in the Bishop of Home a Western center. 

The Papacy itself had suffered greatly at the hands of 
Justinian and from the aftermath of the affair of the Three 
Chapters. Coming as it did on the heels of the ephemeral triumph 
of Leonine Christology, Justinian's successful assertion of 

8. See Medieval Essays (1950 and Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture (1950. Pirenne, History of Europe. 59, holds 
that it was not because the Church was Christian, but because it 
was Roman, that it was able to maintain so strong a position in 
Western society. 
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authority over the Church was a severe blow to the prestige of 
the Homan Bishop, hot only was Pope Silvester deposed by the 
general Belisarius, but also his successor Vlgllius, nominated by 
Theodora, was held captive in Constantinople and forced to adjust 
his theology to the Imperial policy. 9 In the dispute over the 
Three Chapters, the African, the Illyrican, and the North Italian 
Churches had supported the original Roman position. In Africa, 
enforcement of the canons of condemnation of the Council of 
Constantinople led to the deposition of the Metropolitan of 
Carthage and to the imprisonment or martyrdom of a number of 
clergy. Opposition had led to the banishment of the Bishop of 
Salona in Illyricum, and an extensive popular discontent lingered 
there. In Italy, Vigilius' successors had been opposed to the 
anathema of Constantinople, but Pelagius I, who had convinced 
himself that Chalcedon had in no way been betrayed, met such 
opposition at his accession that he could only make peace by 
issuing a confession strongly supporting Chalcedon and not 
mentioning Constantinople . ^ In 590, the wounds were not yet 
healed; schism was continued in certain areas of Italy and Papal 
adherence to Constantinople still bred mistrust of the Petrine 
See. The controversy over the Three Chapters is Important more 

9. H. St. L. B. Moss, The Birth of the Middle Ages (1937), 
ll4ff; P. de Labriolle, G. Bardy, L. Br^hier, G. de Plinv^l, 

De la Mort de Th£odose & 1 1 Election de Gr^eolre le Grand ( 19 ^- 8 ) , 
25?ff. 

1. labriolle, Bardy, et. a_l . , D£ ia Mort de Th^odose . 477ff. 
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for its symbolic value as an indication of East-West tension and 
of the Western tendency to fragmentation than for real theological 
importance. 

The Papal position in the controversy of the Three Chapters 
is also symbolic of the Papal position in general at the end of 
the sixth century. Most studies of the development of Papal 
authority and doctrine are concerned more with documentary evidence 
of Papal assertions and their acknowledgement or denial from other 
quarters, than with the historic reality of Papal prestige as it 
was successfully or unsuccessfully asserted. Mere reading and 
exegesis of the documents can lead to the conclusion that the 
Papacy had developed steadily until, at the time of Gregory I, 
the stage was fully set for the Gregorian assertions and almost 
ready for the riildebrandine claims, but, as a matter of political 
reality, there was not much substance behind the claims. The fact j 
that home was the only Western Apostolic See and Patriarchate 
lent great prestige in the West, but there was little or no 
tradition of effective control of the Churches in Spain, Gaul, 
Illyricum, or even of the Italian peninsula. The myth of Homan 
evangelization of the West has probably clouded the facts more 
than anything else. African Christianity, theologically and 
evangelically, had actually been the creative center of the Latin 
Church. The first Galilean Churches were of Greek source. Latin 
Churches in Gaul, all of which date from after 2$0 had looked in 
the fifth century as much to Africa as to Rome for leadership. 

Pope Zosimus' attempt to gain control of the Galilean Church by 
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establishing the Vioarate at ^rles had been neither popular nor 
successful; and even in the late sixth century there is some 
Indication in the History of Gregory of Tours that the normal 
traffic between Gaul and Constantinople was via Carthage and not 
via Home. 2 Until after 59° » Spain was largely Arian and had little 
contact with Rome. Illyricum seems to have been ecclesiastically 
controlled by Constantinople by the sixth century, although 
Theodosius had given patriarchal authority to Rome. The Laurentian 
Schism of £a. 500, as well as the Three Chapters controversy, 
indicates that Italy was far from ready to acknowledge unlimited 
papal suzerainty in the West.^ The scarcity of evidence of 
successful assertions of patriarchal authority and the political 
fragmentation of the West, which broke down control of adminis- 
tration even in the Churches, lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that the prestige of the See of old Rome was in a precarious 
position, if, indeed, it had not been virtually dissipated by the 
time of the Lombard invasion. 


2. iiist . Franc . X. 2. 

3. Although the interpretation of the status of Western 
primatlal tradition is mine, the general historical facts to 
which allusion is made can be verified by reference to J. 

Lebreton and J. Zeiller, The History of the Prlml tlve Church . 

Vol. II (1947); and to Labriolle, Bardy, aJL., 1& Fort dg 
Th&odose . The classic study of African Christianity is E. Buonaluti, 
II Christ lanes imo Nell * Africa Romana (1928). Other works helpful 
in substantiating this thesis are W. H. Frere, The Anaphora (1938)> 
Chaps. XII-XVI; and P. de Labriolle, Hlstolre de la Llttgrature 
Latlne Chr :&tlenne . 2 Vols. ( 3 r< ^ Edn. Rev. by <*. Bardy, 1947). 
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There were In the Church, however, forces which tended to 
draw and to hold Latin Christianity together — which, in the same 
way as barbarian fragmentation of the Empire was retarded by the 
myth of unity and by the attraction of tne remnants of classical 
culture, tended toward some sort of ecclesiastical unity. Not 
the least of these was the identification of the idea of Cathol- 
icism with the idea of Empire. We have already seen that the 
Arianlsm of the Gothic nations tended to draw together Homans 
and catholic barbarians as against a threat to the true faith. 
Already the Pranks were Interested actively in the conversion of 
Reccared in Spain, and the assistance of the Merovingians against 
the Lombards had been enlisted by the Bishop of Rome and the 
Emperor. 

The fact that the Church maintained the diocesan structure 
after it was politically defunct and assumed some of the activi- 
ties — notably charitable — of the civil authorities tended to tie 
the Church as a whole to the old order and to the welfare of the 
people. The ability of the Church to carry on these tasks was, 
of course, directly dependent upon its wealth. So its holdings 
in real property, the Patrimonies, were of great importance, as 
even the barbarian kings had to admit. In assuming municipal 
government and diocesan structure and by its charitable works, 
the Churcn, in whatever locality, made its bishops the chief 
personages of local society. Thus it can correctly be said that 
"On a small scale the part of a Leo or Gregory was played by most 
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of the bishops of the countries overrun by Teutonic invaders."^ 
Among these bishops there was often communication and consider- 
able rapport, but, with the rise of local political pressures, 
the way of even a local primacy was greatly impeded. 

The great sixth century monastic movement was a powerful 
unifying force, capable of mobilizing the Latin-speaking Churches 
by unifying them, in a great cause against the evils of the world. 
The very conditions of the age were forcing men to espouse the 

I 

monastic discipline. We will devote a later essay to the history 
of this movement. 

At the accession of Gregory I, then, the condition of 
Christianity was almost as chaotic as that of the Empire. Home's 
prestige was insignificant as a political reality and there was 
little common purpose among or within the several provincial 
areas of Christendom. But, just as the idea of the Empire tended 
to give the Old Roman world an illusion of continuity, so the 
identification of the Church with Roman culture tended to identify 
it with the old order. The very continuation of the Church made 
it a 4s facto symbol of Roman continuity in the midst of violent 
change . 

I have said parenthetically above that the real division of 
the Church, East and West, was an intellectual and cultural 
phenomenon before it was a political fact. This assertion has 

4. P. W. Kellett, Pone Gregory the Great and his Relations 
with Gaul ( 1889 ) , 5 • 
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now to be examined in some detail both as background for the nature 
and motivation of Gregorian policy and as background for the 
general religious atmosphere which we will be considering below. 

To say that this ideological division existed is to say that the 
cultural unity of the Hellenistic world was more a figment of the 
political imagination than a reality. Eastern, or Greek, thought 
was based on a Platonic or Middle-Platonic world view which rested 
on a dualist ic metaphysic, and denied the ultimate importance of 
the physical and the historical. Its goal was to find in the 
spiritual realm escape to communion with the A £j©s_. 

Roman thought and religion before the Empire had been con- 
cerned with historical reality and individual moral responsibility, 
and had not made the fundamental Greek distinction between mind 
and matter, or spirit and world. This Roman Weltanschauung had 

v/ 

thus a closer affinity with the Jewish than with the Greek. 

While an attempt was made in the late Republic and the early 
Empire to Hellenlze Latin thought, it did not produce a thorough- 
going transformation. The Hellenist movement in Latin letters, 
which probably never spread beyond an intellectual elite, pro- 
duced the despair of meaninglessness of Catullus and Lucretius. 

Prom this despair, the historical destiny envisioned by Virgil 
and Augustus rescued Latin thought, giving it a sense of meaning, 

\ 

of destiny, of the responsibility of the individual within the 
cultural-political framework. That this distinction of Latin 
and Greek thought forms existed was not recognized at the time; 
so Latin thought could assume Platonic dualism, but transform it 
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by making the battle of physical evil and spiritual good a very 
real and moral battle fought, and won or lost, on the stage of 
history and event. 

The Church in the Latin areas adopted this variant raetaphysic 
with considerable ease since it was closer to the realistic Biblical 
world view, but it did not make the adjustment consciously. Like 
their pagan neighbors, Christians were unaware of the violence 
they did the Greek sources. In theology, as in philosophy, Greek 
sources are to be found for almost every development, but invari- 
ably this same subtle but significant transformation occurs. So 
it is proper to say that, not only were the Church and the Empire 
politically divided, but also that the Greek and Latin traditions 
stood in metaphysical juxtaposition to each other. 

The division can be documented if we set in juxtaposition 
Eastern and Western statements about monastic ideals and motiva- 
tions, about the relation of the Church and the State, and about 
history and salvation. 

Asceticism in the West transformed the aim of the Eastern 
ascetics. The Athanasian Life qZ at- Anthony demonstrates clearly 
that the aim of Greek monastlcism was to escape from the evil- 
physical realm to communion with the Godhead; from the physical 
world and its temptations, the Egyptian solitary retreats to 
seek the purely eternal realm. St. Basil of Caesarea codified 
Eastern monastic Ideals and stated their motivation: 



Man was made after the image and likeness of 
God; but sin marred the beauty of the image by 
dragging the soul down to passionate desires. Now 
God, who made man, is the true life. Therefore, 
when man lost his likeness to God, he lost his par- 
ticipation in the true life; separated and estranged 
from God as he is, it is impossible for him to enjoy 
the blessedness of t&e divine life^ Let us return, 
then, to the grace /which was our&/ in the beginning 
and from which we have alienated ourselves by sin, 
and let us again adorn ourselves witn the beauty of 
God's image, being made like to our Creator through 
the quieting of our passions. He who, to the best 
of his ability, copies within himself the tranquility 
of the divine nature attains to a likeness with the 
very soul of God; and, being made like to God in 
the manner aforesaid, he also acnieves in full a 
semblance of the divine life and abides continually 
in unending blessedness. 5 

Man's fall was a descent from the spiritual to the physical; 

blessedness is the recapture of the imago Dei by means of a 

rigorous education of denial. 

The Latin Church was at first resistant to monasticism. 

Jerome's experiences in Rome recall (and a glimpse at an atlas 

will demonstrate) the reaction to the movement of that end of 

the Empire in which the sense of morality and of duty in and to 

the world was at the core of the psychological dynamic. Indeed, 

even in Jerome, the movement is reformed. No longer does one 

leave the world to escape its intrinsic evil, but because it is 

so pervaded by evil that alone in its midst one cannot conquer: 

I want to show you that you had better not be 
left to your own discretion, but should rather 
live in a monastery under the control of one 
father with many companions. From one of them 
you may learn humility, from another patience; 
this one will teach you silence, that one meek- 
ness. . . You will be so busy with all these 
tasks that you will have no time for vain 


5. From an exhortation in Ancient Christian Writers . IX, 207 
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Imaginings, and while you pass from one occu- 
pation to the next you will only have in mind 
the work that you are being forced to do.° 

In the world one cannot control himself; in monastic seclusion 

his work leaves him no time to sin. 

The life by Sulpicious Severus of the great Gallo-noman 

ascetic saint, Martin of Tours, is the counterpart of the nif e of 

at. Anthony . It is not the story of mortification in the desert 

but of denial of self to do good works in and for society. In 

this temper the ascetic movement was able to flood through the 

West. 

The West's attitude to the Church and State problem after 
the events of the first quarter of the fourth century also 
differed markedly from that of the East. Caesaropapisra was not 
a phenomenon of development in the East; it occurred with the 
conversion of the god-Emperor and was immediately enshrined in 
the rite and practice of the Constantinopolitan court. One need 
only recall the arrangement of figures of the Emperor and his 
household about the Christos Pantocrator in the mosaics of havenna 
to suspect that the Eastern court regarded itself as an earthly 
manifestation of the court of the heavenly King. Although the 
Church occasionally spoke out against the pretensions of the 
crown, notably in the person of St. John Chrysostom, its efforts 
were usually silenced with little or no difficulty. In the 
appointment of patriarchs, in his presidency at tne councils, in 


6. St. Jerome, Ejo. CXXV 
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the laws making heresy a civil crime, in the myth of his person, 
the Emperor possessed sufficient power to rule as absolute 'Vice- 
roy of the Almighty ’ J 

Not so in the West. The image of David was evoked again and 
again as the Latin Fathers expounded the role of the king or 
emperor as the minister of Christ, protecting the Church yet sub- 
ject to its censure for his moral and spiritual failures. St. 
Ambrose is unusually outspoken, but he is the most outspoken only 
because of the strategic position of his See. Theodosius to him 
is but a man subject to sin who must conquer his rebellious will 

Q 

and do penance for his misdeeds as any other. 0 If the Emperor 
has fiscal advisers to help formulate and implement financial 
policy, how much the more should he heed the advice of his bishops 
in the vastly more important realm of imperial morality?^ In 
the dispute with Symraachus over the restoration of the altar of 
Victory to the Senate, Ambrose goes to the root of the problem 
of Church and State: Rome's greatness depends not upon her pagan 

tradition but upon the work of her citizens and, thus, upon their 
moral and religious integrity. Rome has progressed like the 
seasons from the seedtime of paganism to the maturity of Christ, 
and stands ready for the harvest of souls. i 


7. S. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization (195$), 35. Cn the 
court ritual, see Moss, Blrtn of the middle ages . 79f. For the 
attitude of individual Emperors, see Vasiliev, history of the 
Byzantine Empire. 


8. E dp . LI, XL. 

9. Ep. XL. 

1. Ep. XVIII. 
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Finally, while Eastern dualism led theology to deny the 
importance of the struggle of man in and with history by setting 
salvation outside time — that is, in eternity, whence the saved 
escape time which is the locus of sin — the West was able by 
internalizing sin to come to grips with the problem of history. 

In Africa, Latin theology came to its own, grasping as early as 
Tertullian the problem of sin as one of the conversion of the 
will, of the conquering of man's own evil Inclinations. Sin for 
St. Augustine is, "not fundamentally ignorance resulting from 
fleshly passion, but a knowing misuse and corruption of both 
soul and flesh. /Hence/ time can be contrasted with eternity 
without conceiving either to be unique loci of sin or sinlessness 
(infinite progress).*' Under the impetus of the cultural crisis 
of the first half of the fifth century, Augustine dealt with 
history and providence by analogy with the internal struggle of 
the individual soul with sin: the race created able not to sin 
( posse non peccare ) fell into bondage of will ( non posse non 
peocare ) : in Christ, man is able again not to sin, but at the 
last he will be unable to sin ( non posse peccare ) . 3 History 
is the stage on which is acted out the universal struggle of 
man with his will, and on which God enables man to acnieve vic- 
tory by the free gift of himself in Christ. 

Augustine stands at the head of a short-lived succession 
of theologians grappling with the problem of history in the 

2. Brooks Otis, "Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System," 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers . XII (1958), 121. 

3. Dg, Civltate Dei . XXII, 30. 
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light of the fifth century crisis. Though he was not fully 
understood by these followers, their Latinity was sufficiently 
ingrained for them to see that history was determined by the 
success or failure of man in the battle with his own will. So 
Orosius sees history as man's sin and God's retribution which 
reproves *in a spirit of strict justice.*^ St. Salvian recog- 
nizes the barbarians, like the enemies of Israel, as instruments 
of the God of history for the chastisement of his people. 5 

There is, then, in the Latin theological tradition, a sense 
of the duty and destiny of the individual within the historic 
Church which is quite apart from the tradition of the Greek 
Church. The Latin tradition springs from the pre-imperial Roman 
religious and cultural sense of that same individual destiny 
within the historic Roman society. It adapts but transforms the 
dualism of the East, making the effort of the spirit to escape 
from the physical in order to unite with the ideal a battle of 
the Individual with historic evil in order that the religio- 
political order may acnleve its destiny, at every turn, the 
Western tradition is nourished by the theology of the East, but 
invariably it reinterprets what it borrows in terms of the Roman 
outlook . ^ 

Adversus Papanos . I, 1. 

5. D£ Gubernatlone Del . Ill, 9 ; VII, 21-23. 

6. P. Sherrard, in The Greek East and the Latin west (1959), 
sees something of the distinction between East and west, but 
traces it to the 'exteriorization' or formalization of the basic 
pre-suppositions of a unified Mediterranean culture. It is 
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Having said something about the Latin Weltanschauung . we 
must comment briefly on the sixth century weltbild . historians 
and theologians, looking at the period from the standpoint of 
the twentieth century ’scientific' world picture, universally 
deplore the 'superstition' and credulousness of the period, 
taking particular offense at the veneration of relics, the cult 
of the saints and of the Virgin, and the proliferation of 
miracles. It is uncontestably true that in the sixth century, 
Western culture underwent a significant and severe barbar izat ion. 
The danger is that these elements are often seen as part of the 
Christian Weltanschauung of that age and not simply its super- 
structure, its mythologization. These elements have classical 
antecedents in Augustine, in Origen, in asceticism, in alle- 
gorical exegesis. They are heightened in the sixth century, 
and the phenomenon is part of the general barbarization of 
classical culture. The historian must be as careful to distin- 
guish between myth and idea as is the twentieth century Biblical 


illuminating in getting at the sources of the peculiarly Latin 
outlook to read a treatment of Homan religion such as that of 
R. H. narrow, The Romans . Chap. VII; or, far better, F. Altheim, 
A History of Roman Religion (1938). Altheim traces the history 
of the peculiarly Roman religious concept of history controlled 
by divine guidance in submission to which the individual finds 
his fulfillment, and shows how throughout its history this con- 
cept transformed foreign assimilations. Note the striking 
similarity to later Christian Roman ideas of the concepts of 
numen (pp. 192-199), and of the superiority of Rome as lying in 
Roman piety, attentiveness to the Gods, and perception of the 
purpose of the Gods for Rome in history (p. A28. Altheim con- 
cludes, "By submitting to the Gods they became masters of the 
world;" if the 'Gods' were 'God' the statement could charac- 
terize almost any Latin theologian. ) 
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exegete. It is quite possible that behind the picture lies a 
Christian outlook quite as consistent with the Gospel as our 
own — or more so. It cannot be condemned or dismissed as false 
and decadent simply because its language and symbolism are 
repugnant to our own age. It is amusing that the twentieth cen- 
tury cult of relevance with its agonizing search for adequate 
symbols has not been able to accept the fact that other eras had, 
similarly, to use the language of the time. 

Some pains have been taken to set the stage politically, 
ecclesiastically and culturally for a consideration of St. 

Gregory the Great. In the essays which follow, we will consider 
topically instead of biographically certain aspects of his pon- 
tificate and consider his position in the history of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian periods. It is the general thesis 
of the paper that, while Gregory I seemed able by virtue of his 
tremendous personal appeal and authority to draw together the 
Church for a moment, his success in his own lifetime was only 
limited and, after his deatn, a succession of weak Popes lost 
even more prestige than Gregory had regained. Gut, ironically, 
certain of Gregory's work — notably the propagation of the Bene- 
dictine rule so as to make monastics throughout the West intensely 
loyal to home and the establishment of a Latin center in England — 
was ultimately to make possible the recapture and enhancement 
of Roman authority at the instigation not of the Popes them- 
selves but of the Gregorian foundations of the North-West. 
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Hence while Gregory's work apparently failed, it was able to 
triumph, and to set the tone of medieval monastlcism, personal 
piety, and theology and to determine the structure of tne papacy 
and of the doctrine of the Church. The driving force behind this 
achievement of Gregory was his Latin sense of responsibility and 
destiny which the condition of his world tended to intensify. 
Gregory was the last great Homan, and he was tne nornan who trans- 
mitted to the Middle Ages the dynamic of Western Christianity. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHURCH AND THE PAPACY 

Papal prestige in A.D. 590 was at a dangerously low ebb. 

The western political situation and the preoccupation of 
Byzantium with its own problems tended to dissipate any Occi- 
dental cohesion. The city of Rome, depopulated, ruined, ravaged 
by the plague, threatened by Lombard armies, was little more 
than a provincial village surviving among the monuments of a 
once great city.'*- Only the memory of Rome and the survival of 
the idea of Im-perlum supported whatever remained of Roman 
ecclesiastical authority. 

More than ever the prestige of the Papacy depended upon 
the personal ability and authority of the Incumbent. Gregory 
might regard Leo the Great as the ideal Pope, but he had to 
remember that the constitution of the Imr»erium had so changed 
as to make it impossible to rule as Leo had ruled. ^ Gregory 
might admire the work of Pelagius II, his friend and predecessor, 
but Pelagius had died of the plague, 3 dread symbol of the ills 
of Rome and of the violently changing order. The Pope who 
ascended the chair of Peter in 590 had to shape a new order on 
his own authority; he could not rely upon the precedents of 

1. F. Gregorovlus, History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle ages (1902), II, 1-29. 

2. T, Jalland, The Church and the Papacy (19^9), 3°3. 

3. Greg. Tours, Hist.. Franc . X. 1. 
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the old. What better image for the beginning of such a pontificate 
than a great penitential procession, the Bishop urging his flock 
to repent and to prepare for the coming Judge, while several of 
the congregation fell dead of tne plague?** 

In the following essay, we shall consider various aspects 
of the doctrine of Church and Papacy in the writings of Gregory 
the Great and assess their application to this changing world 
order. It will be sufficient if, rather than considering 
exhaustively his relations with other Churches and their bishops, 
we discuss only a sampling of his contacts. First, we should 
deal with the doctrine of the Church ennunciated by Gregory and 
with his view of the pastorate. Then we can consider his exer- 
cise of the Roman pastorate and assess the importance of that 
work. 


There is in the writings of Gregory the Great no developed 
or systematic doctrine of the Church. Attempts have been made 
to systematize his occasional statements with regard to the 
nature of the Church, 5 but they have largely failed because the 
Gregorian doctrine is better deduced from the tone of the Corpus 
as a whole than from isolated dogmatic statements, ^nile we 
must attempt a brief systematization of his doctrine, we will 
find it more satisfactorily exposed in the events of his 


4. Ibid. 

5. See F. H. Dudden, S_£. Gregory the Great (1905), II, 405- 
414; R. Seeberg, History of Doctrines (1958), II, 25; H. Howorth, 
Gregory the Great (1912), 294-297. 
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episcopate . 

One of the most remarkable and most suggestive statements 
of the doctrine of the Church occurs in the tope's reply to the 
accession letter of Isacius, Bishop of Jerusalem. ® Gregory 
allegorizes the hoachian saga to arrive at the 'truth' expressed 
for the Church In the 'history' of the ark: 

Servata veritate historiae quid est aliud, quod 
diluvii tempore humanum genus extra arcarn raoritur, 
ad vltam vero in area servatur, nisi hoc, quod aperte 
nunc cernimus, quia infideles quosque extra ecclesiam 
peccate sui unda pereralt et fideles suos in fide atque 
caritate sanctae ecclesiae unitas quasi arcae compago 
custodet? Quae area videlicet de iraputribi libus 
llgnis compingitur, quia de animabus fortibus atque 
in bono suo perseverantibus aedlflcatur; et cum a 
saeculari vita unusquisque convertitur, quasi adhuc 
ligna de montlbus succiduntur; cum vero ad sanctae 
ecclesiae ordinera ad aliorum custodiam deducitur, 
quasi de excisis atque composltls lignls ad servandam 
vitam hominum area aedlflcatur. Quae profecto area 
cessante diluvio in monte requievit, quia huius vitae 
corrupt ione cessante, cum malorum operum fluctus 
transierint, in caelesti patria sancta ecclesia 
velut in excelso monte requiescit. 

The three essential elements of Gregory's ecclesiastical 
doctrine are succinctly expressed in this allegorical exegesis: 
(1) the Church is the sole vessel of salvation; (2) the unity 
of the Church consists in the orthodoxy of the faithful which 
is both symbolized and maintained by the episcopate; (3) the 
Church is the Kingdom which exists in and against the world to 
prepare for the coming Judgment. These are the elements which 
are consistently maintained and restated by Gregory in his 
writings . 

The image of the ark is evoked several times to demonstrate 


6. Ept> . XI. 28. 
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Gregory's conviction that the Church is the sole and the adequate 
vessel of salvation. ? Like the ark the Church embraces both the 
clean and the unclean, the elect and the damned; but, like the 

Q 

ark, she alone brings the faithful to their Mount Ararat. u Good 
works and tears of penitence — the primary imperatives of 
Christian life — avail nothing to him who is not in communion 
with the Catholic Church. ^ 

Gregory Insists that Church unity consists of the adherence 
of its several members to orthodox teaching. This means not 
alone embracing the Church's faith but following the faith in a 
life of good works. In a letter to churchmen in Constantinople, 
Gregory upbraids them for teaching that Christ, when he descended 
into Hell, delivered only those who accepted him as Saviour. 

Since the Incarnation the life of faith has been a necessary 
adjunct of acceptance of the faith, it is specious to presume 
that less was required of our forefathers than of ourselves.^ - 


7. Horn , in Ezeoh . II. 4. l6f.; I. 8. 28; Horn , in Evang . II. 
38. 7f. 

8. Moral , la Jfifc, XXXV. viii. 13. 

9. "Sicut enim rami sine virtute radicls arefiunt, ita opera 
quamlibet bona videantur nulla sunt, si a soliditate fidei 
disiunguntur . " Eon . IV. 33* See also Eon . IV. 4. 

1. "Si ergo fideles nunc sine bonis operibus non salvantur 
et infideles ac reprobi sine bona actione Domino ad Inferos 
descendente salvati sunt, raelior illorum sors fuit qui lncar- 
nationem Domini mlnime vlderunt, quam hi qui post incarnatlonis 
elus mysterlum nati sunt." Eno . VII. 15 . Although he is not 
often this outspoken theologically, Gregory usually allows one 
to infer that he considers good works and right faith equal 
requirements for salvation. He usually covers himself, as in 
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Orthodox faith is defined by the Gospels and by the canons of the 
five Councils: these are the foundations of the structure of faith 
and must be received as such.^ The present custodians of the true 
faith are the bishops, "quos indesinenter in loco praedicatorura 
praecidentium divina dispensatio subrogat."3 The mutual love 
and mutual duty of the several bishops, despite the variant uses 
and customs which are tolerated, knits together the Church. They 
work in unison to teach right doctrine; they suffer for each 
other and rejoice for each other. ^ 

The most important element in the ecclesiology of Gregory 
is the eschatological. Most historians have seen this element 
as a formalism^ or as naive millenarianisra.^ actually, the 
impending Judgment is to St. Gregory the sanction for works, the 
reason for action, the inner dynamic of the Church's life and 


the same letter, with an ambiguous sentence of Augustinian sound: 
"quia descendens ad infernos Dominus lllos solummodo ab inferni 
claustris eripuit, quos viventes in carne per suam gratiara in 
fide et bona operatione salvavlt." 

2. E-p-p . I. 24. Note that Gregory separates the first four 
Councils from the fifth, thus associating himself to the tradi- 
tional Western caution in dealing with the Three Chapters. 

3. Moral , in Job T IV. 31. 6l; Ep-p . V. 44. 

4. E-pt) . . V. 47; I. VI, 58 . The idea, in letters to other 
bishops, that their mutual concerns unite them in spirit is so 
frequent that it becomes almost a formula. 

5 . E. Dudden, Greg . the Great . II, 430, sees the eschatology 
as an Augustinian! sm, firmly believed, but he fails to see its 
pervasive importance. 

6. P. Eatiffol, Saint Gregory the Great H 929 ), 65 , 287f. 
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being. Over and over again there appears the image of the world 
as a stormy sea on which the Church, a frail ship tossed cruelly 
by the waves, is guided by the bishop, the helmsman, to the safety 

n 

of the port.' This is not to say that the Church militant is not 
in some sense the present token of life after the coming Judgment, 
but that the Church which is Christ's present Kingdom for the 
just yearns for the attainment of its goal: "Hegnum ergo coelorum 
est Ecclesia justorura, quia dum eorum corda in terra nil ambiunt, 
per hoc quod ad superna suspirant, jam In els Dominus quasi in 
coelestibus regnant. - ® 

It is in the imminent hour of Judgment that tne goal will 
be realized. The present condition of the Homan world and the 
state of the city of Rome are signs of the last days; these are 
the signs, the pestilences, the wars, the tumults, the famines 
predicted in the Gospel. ^ The individual has not to put his 
trust in this life and this world — they are all but dissipated — 
but in the world that comes. 1 Beholding the signs, the Christian 
is forced to act, to prepare himself for Judgment and to attempt 
to prepare others for their salvation. The individual, cleric 

7. Kpp . I. 4, 41, etc. The image in this form is more per- 
sonal than, but intimately related to, the ark Images noted above. 
The storm is the deluge, but the deluge as it presently assaults 
the individual bishop in his ship. 

8. Horn . In Bvang . II. 38. 2 ; II. 32. 6; Moral , jja J ob . 

XXXIII. 18. 34. 

9. Horn , ija Eyang. I. 1; the text is Lk. 21: 25-32. 

1. Moral . in J ob . XV. 3. 3; Dial. III. 3®* 

2. "Ecce enira raundum hunc quam vioinus finis urguet 
aspicitis; quod modo in nos humanus, modo divinus gladius saeviat 
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or lay, must act in and for the Church, so that hy vigilant per- 
formance of this duty he will have acquitted himself of his 
obligations when he meets the Judge and will be found righteous. 3 
If there is a persistent theme in the work of Gregory, it is 
the eschatological. Gregory believed as surely as the first 
Christians that the stresses of his own age portended the coming, 
cataclysmic Judgment of God. It was this faith which aroused 
and supported his thoroughly Latin sense of duty. One must teach 
as the fathers taught, work as they worked, repent as they re- 
pented so that the Church's mission and destiny might be fulfilled, 
for only in that fulfillment is the destiny of the individual 
achieved. As Virgil thought that the individual's salvation lay 
in his unstinting self-identification with the purposes and aims 
of the Augustan Imoerlum f so Gregory knew that the individual's 
salvation lay in absolute adherence to the faith and teaching of 
the Catholic Church and in sacrificial dedication of all one's 
energies to the work of the Church. Thus was one prepared to 
present himself before the Judge, whose coming the travails of 


videtis. Et taraen vos veri Dei cultores a commissis vobis 
lapldes adorari conspicitis et tacetis? Quid quaeso in 
tremendo iUdicio dicturi estis, quando hostes Del et sub 
potestate vestra suscepistis, et tamen eos Deo subdere atque 
ad eum revocare contemnitis ?■ See., iv, 28 . 

3. "Ita ergo fac, ut et nostram iussionera impleas, et tu 
quoque hoc ipsura bene disponendo hac ipsa possis participari 
mercede." Epd . . I. 18. There is such an exhortation in almost 
every letter. 
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the age surely portended. ^ 

It is no great wonder, then, that Gregory set high standards 
for the life and work of the bishops. The concept of the Church 


4. Something must be said here about the relation of St. 
Gregory's theological position to that of St. Augustine of hippo. 
It is commonly asserted that Gregory relies directly upon the 
theology of Augustine but that he distorts the doctrine of the 
latter. So Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, 405, states that 
Gregory adopts Augustine's ant i-Donatist ecclesiology ; and, at 
p. 430, holds that he is in agreement with the African on 
eschatology. Seeberg, History of Doctrines . II, 26 f., states 
more accurately that comparison of the theology of the two 
Doctors leads to a “remarkable result. Almost everything in 
Gregory has its roots in the teaching of Augustine, and yet 
scarcely anything is really Augustinlan. " 

_ Seeberg, with a. narnack ( Outlines of the history of Dogma 
LX 95Z/> 387), attributes the alteration to the supremacy in 
Gregory of superstition: "The controlling motive is not the 
peace of the heart which finds rest in God; but the fear of 
uncertainty, which seeks to attain security through the institu- 
tions of the Church. 1 * (Seeberg, II, 26 ). Both are incorrect, 
for the superstitious elements in Gregory are part of his world 
picture and are not the sanction for his theology. As with 
Augustine — as in most Latin theology — the supreme sanction is 
the God of history whose righteous will judges the individual 
by his devoted service in the Church to the goal of history. 

Granted that the technical language and much of the concep- 
tualization of Gregory are prefigured by Augustine, one must 
yet ask whether Gregory knew his predecessor's work thoroughly. 

H. Gillet in his Introduction to the Moralla i£t J ob ( Sources 
Chr^tlennes . Vol. 32 , 1950) shows that Gregory is perhaps more 
dependent upon Cassian, Ambrose and others than on the Bishop 
of Hippo (pp. 82 f f ) . Before any conclusion as to the sources 
of Gregory I can be made a great deal of textual study is needed. 
There is a connection with Augustine, but it is not so direct 
and so important as is often assumed. Gregory's knowledge of 
the latter's works is almost certainly confined to a few of the 
controversial treatises and sermons; surely Gregory does not 
know the Dg, Clvltate Del . ( Moral . J ob r XXV. 8 . 21, though it 
uses 'City of God' does not require knowledge of Augustine's 
text ) . 

It would be better to say that Gregory's theological back- 
ground is that of the Latin West. His reading was general but 
limited. Despite striking parallels of vocabulary ne does not 
appear to have relied literally or exclusively upon Augustine. 
The more important sources seem to have been ascetic. 
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and his understanding of his historical Sltz lm Leben combined to 
make the life of the bishop a hard one in Gregory's eyes. It is 
not surprising that he should think himself unworthy of the task 
and that he should seek to avoid lt;5 it is, at the same time, 
not surprising that once he had accepted the task he devoted 
himself to his work with extraordinary zeal and commitment. 

The Liber fleeula Pastoralls . begun by Gregory shortly after 
his election, was completed during the first months of the pon- 
tificate. It is a guidebook for bishops, but in a more important 
sense it was an exercise of self-discipline to outline his own 
duties as the Homan bishop, as the chief pastor, in the years 
ahead. ^ It is unfortunate that many biographers have failed to 
see that, just as eschatology is always the operative sanction 
for Gregory's action, so the source of his tactics is almost 
invariably his Rule for pastors. In the same sense that reeulae 
monachorum governed the lives of the religious, the Reeula 
Pastoralls governed the Gregorian episcopate. 

The volume gives directions for the personal life of the 


5. Lon . I. 3-6> etc.; Reg . Past . I. Praef . : Greg. Tours, 

Hi£t. Rranc. X. 1. 

6. ", . . quae ne quisbusdam levia esse vldeantur, 
praesentis llbri stylo exprimo de eorura gravedine omne quod 
penso, ut et haec qui vacat, incaute non expetat, et qui incaute 
expetiit, adeptum se esse pertimescat . " Reg . Past. I. rraef . 
John Chrysostom had also written a treatise in defense of his 
attempt to evade elevation to the episcapacy (R. Davis, Intro, 
to Reg . Past . transl. Ancient Christian Writers . Vol. II, 4). 
Gregory's principle source, according to Fr. Davis, is Gregory 
of Nazianzus' Discourses r II. which existed in a -^atln trans- 
lation by Rufinus. (Ibid., 12ff). 
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pastor and for the execution of his teaching ministry. It opens 
with a description of the pastor's task and its personal require- 
ments; it concludes with an exhortation to penitence and humility. 
The care of souls is 'the art of arts'. Yet in his day Gregory 
finds that — though knowing nothing of medicine they would not 
dare to pose as 'physicians of the flesh' — many who are ignorant 
of the spiritual life profess to be 'physicians of the heart '.' 

A rigorous asceticism and a profound numility must charac- 
terize him who accepts the pastorate, he who undertakes 
unworthily to rule does so at the risk of his own peril.® Those 
who are worthy and yet flee from duty out of humility risk dis- 
placing their humility with pride. 9 The life of the recto r must 
be exemplary; he must be discrete, humble and compassionate. 1 
He must, especially since he has no human rector , be diligent in 
his spiritual life, showing his doctrine by his works.'- He must 
be prudent and patient in reprimanding his subjects; sometimes he 


7. Hee . Past . I. 1. The physician image occurs in Greg. 

Naz. and in John Gassian (c.f. Gillet, Intro, Moral . in Job . 

Sources Chr^tlennes . vol. 32 , 89ff.) 

8. Hee . Past . I. 11. 

9. Heg . Past . I. 6. "Neque enim vere humilis est, qui 
superni nutus arbitrium ut debeat praeesse intelligit, et tamen 
praeesse contemnit. Sed divinis dispositionlbus subditus, atque 

a vitio obstinationis alienus, cum sibi regiminis culmen imperatur, 
si jam donis praeventus est, quibus et aliis prosit, et ex corde 
debet fugere, et invitus obedire." 


* 


1. Ibid . , II. 1-6 

2. Ibid . . II. 7. 
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will even overtly overlook their glaring faults while waiting for 
the opportune time to bring them to penitence.-^ Above all the 
rector is Servus Servorum Dei . He is to 'lord it over vices and 
not his brethren.'** 

The teaching function of the pastor is, to judge by the 
sheer weight of the third part of the Reeula Fastoralls . the most 
important and the most difficult. If Gregory's directions for 
teaching and admonition are casuistical to an extreme, it is not 
because he desires to reduce the art of arts to a science. The 
careful and elaborate exposition of types of admonition simply 
reflects Gregory's concern that the pastor's teaching fit the 
individual to whom it is addressed. 5 The principle role of the 
bishop is the correction of his subjects so that they may be 
prepared for judgment. Finally, the rector must turn back to 
himself in penance for his own sins so that he will not fall 
into pride by reason of his exalted position. ^ 


3. Ibid . , II. 10. 

4. “Summus itaque locus bene regitur, cum is qul praeest, 
vitiis potius auam fratribus dominatur." Keg . Fast . II. 6. 

The title Servus Servorum Del is Gregory's style for himself in 
many of the Enn . : c.f. ffpp . I. 1. etc. 

5. Keg . Fast . III. 1. The concern for the individual's 
character within the larger framework in which that Individual 
moves and finds his fulfillment is typically Latin. 

6. "Q,ula et plerumque omnipotens Deus idcirco Hectorura 
mentes quamvis ex magna parte perficit, imperfectas tamen ex 
parva aliqua parte derelinquit; ut cum miris vlrtutibus 
rutilant, imperf ectionls suae taedio tabescant, et nequaquam 
defee magnls erigant, dum adhuc contra minima innitentes 
la’borant ; sed quia extrema non valent vlncere, de praeclpuis 
actlbus non audeant superblre." Kee. . Fast . IV. 
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The bishop is chief pastor whose every move is motivated by 
the desire to fulfill his duty, the duty of preparing souls in 
righteousness. He must, above all, be a man whose personal 
witness to the truth he teaches is exemplary for its purity and 
its humility. It is this idealized concept of episcopal work 
which was the guidebook for the rule of Gregory the Great as 
Bishop of Home. 


In his relations with the Churches of the East, Gregory’s 
concern was simply that all of Christendom be reformed so as to 
fulfill the demand of righteousness and purity inherent in the 
Gospel, de may have asserted the Papal prerogatives very 
strongly — more strongly perhaps than most of his predecessors — 
but he did so only because he saw himself as chief pastor. His 
sanctions were always the necessity and urgency imposed by the 
age, and the evangelical concepts of righteousness and judgment. 
One must be prepared to account for his life to the Judge; the 
pastor-bishop's duty is to exercise his oversight so that his 
flock is thus prepared. 

The dispute of Gregory with John IV, the Faster, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, is illustrative of this primary concern. John 
had assumed the title fT*rp(Af x*. OLrtuxJLfcVLvWc at a Constantin- 

5 p 

opolitan synod of 588. Pelagius II had objected to the titled 


7. Jalland, Church and Papacy. 355, 315. Jalland notes 
that the title should have been rendered Imoerialls in Latin; 
it was, however, faultily rendered universalis . He assumes 
the West would not have objected to the title had it been 
correctly translated. This seems a specious argument: Gregory 
and Pelagius would have objected as well to a claim of Imperial 
primacy. 
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and Gregory continued the protest when the offense was repeated 
by John and by his successor Cyriacus.® Gregory's anger is 
aroused not because the title poses a threat to his own primacy — 

Q 

that is secure in the Petrine tradition' — but because it goes 
against the very nature of episcopate in the Church. If the 
Patriarch of Constantinople is universal bishop, Gregory says in 
one encyclical, then other bishops are not bishops at all. The 
nature of the Church universal is that there is one Church com- 
posed of many churches under their bishops; if one bishop claims 
to be the universal bishop, then the leaders of the other churches 
are not bishops at all: "Nam si unus, ut putat, universalis est, 
restat ut vos episcopi non sitis."- 1 - Grace is poured out on the 
Churches in common by Christ who is the head of the universal 
Church. The bishops are the heads of particular communities 
under one head. If one bishop usurps the common authority so as 
to claim to be the sole channel of grace, the unity of the Church 
will be broken, for the other bishops will not tolerate the 

8 . The Ept> . germane to this controversy are V. 37 , 39 , 40, 

44, 45; VI. 58 ; VII. 5 , 24, 28 , 30 , 37 ; VIII. 29; IX. 140, 156 , 
175; XII. 16; XIII. 38 , 42, 43. 

9. Ept> . V. 42; VI. 58 ; VII. 37 . These are the letters which 
raise the curious claim that Antioch and Alexandria are peculiarly 
bound to Home by virtue of their common attachment to Peter. The 
claim, which fails to win the Patriarch, seems to have been put 
forward in an effort to win support against Constantinople. 

1. Edo . IX, 156 . This same argument is implied in many of 
the epp. other s* . Often it is combined with the threat that, if 
John persists, the position of Constantinople will precipate 
schism. 
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destruction of tne very nature of their office . 2 The See of Peter 
had been offered a similar honor in the past, and had refused 
because the pontiffs realized that they would thereby deprive the 
other bishops of their due. 3 

Not only does the Faster attack the very nature of the Church. 
Ironically, this noted ascetic has sunk deep into pride thus 
threatening his own salvation. He is unable to fill his pastoral 
office as teacher and exemplar so long as he persists in his own 
sin.** Constantinople proclaims its own perdition in this heinous 
display of pride. 

The most scandalous aspect of the affair, however, is that 
the Patriarch's pride shows him as none other than Antichrist. 

The Barbarians have overrun Europe; idolatry again flourishes; 
heresy is rife; the priests wno ought to be weeping and in ashes, 
seek only new and vain styles.^ The end approaches and the Church 
participates in the scandals of the last days: "... in haceius 
superbia quid aliud nisi propinqua iam Antichristi esse tempora 

2 . "Perpende, rogo, quia in hac praesumptione teraeraria pax 
totius turbatur ecclesiae et gratiae contradicitur communiter 
omnibus effusae." Epp . V. 44. 

3. "Certe pro beati Petri apostolorum principis honore per 
venerandam Chalcedonensem synodum Romano pontifici oblatum est. 

Sed nullus eorum uraquam hoc singularitatis nomine uti consensit, 
ne, dum privatum aliquid daretur uni, honore debito sacerdotes 
privarentur universi." Epp . V. 37 . Gregory's history is not 
strictly accurate. 

4. Epp . V. 44, etc. This theme is Implicit in all the Epp. 
dealing with the ol>fu h^vlv( or dispute. 

5. See. v. 37 . 
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deslgnaturV"6 The Church must purify itself to face the return 
of its i*ord and Judge. 

In the dispute over the 'proud title', then, more is at 
stake than the primacy of home. It is the last time and the 
Church is found impure. She must purify herself by making certain 
that the historic dimension of unity in a plural episcopate is 
not dissipated. The bishops must be true pastors, not debilitated 
by their own sins. 

In the dispute, the primacy of the Petrine See is assumed 
again and again. 7 The primary authority asserted is that of 
pastoral oversight: Totlus ecclesla cur a et prinoipatus is the 
phrase used to describe the authority of Peter in the same breath 
in which the Constantinopolitan title is lamented.® tfhat Gregory 
claims is difficult for us to understand since we think in the 
context of more recent Papal claims, he is, and he sees no 
paradox or contradiction in the situation, one bishop among many 
and, yet, the first bishop. This does not mean that he can legis- 
late for the whole Church or rule each diocese; it means that he 
is the highest appellate authority and, as such, responsible for 
maintaining the purity of the several particular communities and 
for protecting their rights. In the end, Constantinople retained 
the title, and Gregory's successors within a century had assumed 

6. Epp . V. 39. See also VII. 30; IX. 156. 

7 . See, for example, Epp . V. 37, 39, bh. 

8. Epp . V. 37, 
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a similar one.^ 

This same concern of Gregory's can be verified by reference 
to the several cases in which he asserted his appellate juris- 
diction against the other Patriarchs. The most striking of 
these are the cases of the presbyters John of Chalcedon and 
Athanasius of Isauria. John had been tried and condemned in 
Constantinople for heresy, despite his protests of orthodoxy. 

He came to Rome where Gregory reheard the case and sent him home 
with letters ordering reinstatement. A man's confession of 
orthodoxy must, if it is in orthodox form be accepted, Gregory 
ruled, otherwise every man's orthodoxy is put to the test. 1 
Athanasius had been found with an heretical book, condemned of 
heresy, and flogged in St. Sophia. Gregory accepted his condem- 
nation of the heresy of the volume and his confession of ortho- 

2 

doxy, and ordered his reinstatement at his monastery. it is 
not clear whether Cyriacus, who succeeded John at this Juncture, 
upheld the Gregorian judgments. 3 

nis dealings with other Eastern churcnes are of a piece with 
those outlined above. Although he did not test his power in 
seeking the restoration of Anastasius to the patriarchate in 
Antioch, Gregory's unceasing interest in the case must have had 

9. Dudden, Gregory the Great . II. 223f. 

1. E££. VI. 14, 17; III. 52; V. 44; VII. 5. 

2. E££. VI. 62 ; III. 52. 

3. Dudden, Gregory the Great . II. 209. 
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some influence in the former's restoration when the See fell 
vacant.** he corresponded frequently with Eulogius of Alexandria, 
but had only a formal acquaintance with Isacius of Jerusalem. ^ 

Respite the eloquence and the brazenness of Gregory's asser- 
tion of primacy against the East, it is unlikely that he was able 
to furtner the cause of Rome in any appreciable way. The fact 
that he made himself heard probably only helped maintain the 
status quo ante of Rome vis a vis the other Patriarchs. They 
were not allowed to forget his existence, tfut Gregory did not 
succeed in instituting the reforms he considered necessary if 
the Church was to be prepared in righteousness. He had not the 
power to enforce his claims. He was, a* it were, a prophet in 
the wilderness to the West--distant , heard, unheeded. 

The same kind of pastoral primacy in the face of the last 
days was asserted by Gregory in the West with approximately the 
same effect. Yet a different tone can be detected in Gregory ' 3 
letters to western churches. Curiously it is more cautious and 
guarded, less presumptious and insistant. It reflects the fact 
that Papal primacy in the West had never been a significant his- 
torical reality. His effort, which can be contrasted with the 
attempt in regard to the East to maintain Rome's position, was 
to bring the Western church to rely on Rome as the motherly 

4. Eon . I. 24, 25, 2?; V. 42. 

5. v. 58; vii. 31, 37. 

6. Epp . XI. 28. 
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elder Church eager to perfect her brood and to strengthen their 
affection for her. 

This attitude is best seen in the first letters to Africa, 
although he wrote the Exarch of Africa and the Bishops of Nuraldla 
to assure them that their local privileges — notably the election 
of the senior provincial bishop as primate, so long as no former 
Donatist secured the post — will be maintained, Gregory makes it 
clear that he is adjudicating a matter already referred to 
Pelagius II. ? He is careful not to address himself to Dotninlcus 
of Carthage or to Columbus in Numidia until he is first addressed 
by them. He chides Dorainicus gently for not having sooner acknow- 
ledged his elevation, reminding him that charity must always 
unite the bishops. Rome will always protect the ancient African 
local privileges, but she must, he implies, do so by overseeing 

o 

the purity of the local Church.'"' 

The lack of Papal influence in Africa is further attested 
by his tactics in attempting to deal with the remnants of 
Donatism in Numidia. The Donatist Church, which seems to have 
survived the Vandal conquest and the Roman reconquest and to 


7. Boo . I. 75 , 59 , 72, 73. On the organization of the pro- 
vincial Churches in Africa see Dudden, Gregory the Great . I. 

4l8f . 


8 . "De ecclesiastlcis vero privilegils quod vestra frater- 
nitas scribit, hoc postposita dubitatione teneat. <«iuis sicut 
nostra defendimus, ita singulis qulbusque eccleslis sua iura 
servaraus. Nec cullibet favente gratia ultra quam meretur 
impertior, nec ulli hoc quod sui iuris est ambitu stlmulante 
derogabo. Sed fratres meos honorare per omnia cupio, sicque 
studeo honore singulos subvehi, dumraodo non sit quod alteri 
lure ab altero possit opponi." Eon . II. 52. 
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have been alarmingly strong at the end of the sixth century, had 
to be crushed. But the African catholics winked at the schis- 
matics and, proud of their Independence, were not favorably dis- 
posed to Papal efforts to institute reforms. Except for Columbus, 
who seems to nave been personally loyal to Gregory, they Ignored 
his exhortations. The Pope had ultimately to turn to the secular 
arm to enforce Imperial laws proscribing Donatisra.^ 

In the case of the bishop Paul which arose from the African's 
zeal against Donatisra, Gregory was unable to secure sufficient 
cooperation from Africa in obtaining evidence. Unable to take 
jurisdiction of the case, he had to refer Paul to Columbus for 
trial, 1 In the case of Creraentius of Byzacius, although ordered 
to take cognisance by the Emperor, Gregory was again unable to 
proceed. Finally although clearly indicating he considers his 

p 

jurisdiction legal, he delegated the case to Crementius' synod. 

So too, in other cases he is forced to allow local adjudication. 

Gregory was forced, in his dealings with the African Church, 
to concede at every turn, tie made nis case known, but almost 
invariably he was unheeded. The Isolation of Africa and the 
presence there of an Exarch directly responsible to Constantinople 
did not help his case, but the primary factor in the situation 

9. The most important Eon , dealing with the Bonatist affair 
are I. 72, 73, 75, 82; II. 46, 52; III. 47, 48; IV. 7, 32, 35; 

V. 3; VI. 34 , 61. 


1. Epjo. IV. 32, 35; VI. 59, 61 ; VII. 2; VIII. 13, 15. 

2. Sm- IX. 24, 27; XII. 12. 
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was the strong tradition of home rule. The African was not the 
only such Church In the West. 

The Church In Istria refused to recognize the Council of 
Constantinople, and was not in communion with home, host of 
Gregory's communication with the province was by way of Con- 
stantinople and Havenna. He was forced by the Emperor and the 
Exarch to desist from attempting to secure the return of the 
Istrians to orthodoxy.^ Ulyricum was within his sphere of 
Influence — though the Church there felt the pull of Constantinople 
as well as iiome^ — and Gregory engaged in notable conflicts with 
some of the bishops there. 

The Metropolitans of Dalmatia, the bishops of Salona, were 
notably in need of correction. Natalis, who held the See at 
Gregory's accession, was a lax prelate who contrived to put his 
rigorist archdeacon Honoratus out of the way by elevating him 
to the priesthood. Gregory's attempts to adjudicate their dis- 
pute were frustrated by the death of the bishop. ^ The election 
of a successor precipitated a bitter struggle between Gregory's 
and Natalis' parties. The latter elected and consecrated, des- 
pite papal nomination of Honoratus, one Maximus without papal 
approval. Although Gregory was unable to bring Maximus to trial 
in Home for celebrating the Mass while excommunicate, he was 


3. Dudden, Grefcory the Great . I. 446ff; Ept> . I±. 43. 

4. See Chap. I. 

5. Ej2£. I. 19; II. 20, 21, 23, 50; III. 32. 



ultimately able to force the bishop of Salona to do penance in 
Ravenna. Maximus was recognized and sent the pallium. b The 
affair, thanks to the insistence of the Pope, ended in Gregory' 
favor. In general, he was able to hold his own in Illyricum, 
though he was forced to take severe action and, ultimately, to 
compromise in such a way that he only appeared to have won the 
day. 

Gregory's contact with Vislgothic Spain was limited. He 
had known Leander of Seville at Constantinople and wrote him 
occasionally. He rejoiced in the conversion from Arianism of 
Reccared and his people; he gave Leander advice on adjustment 
of the nation to its new faith; he sent the pallium and copies 
of the Regula Pastoralls and the Moralla in Job. But he made 
no particular claim of authority for himself.' 7 

The letters to Ravenna and Milan again illustrate the 
strength of Western episcopal Independence. The long dispute 
with the bishops of Ravenna over the use of the pallium is com- 
parable in some respects to the dispute with John the Paster. 

It is not surprising that John of Ravenna should have asserted 
himself against Gregory, but it is unusual that his successor, 
Marinianus, sometime monk at Gregory's house in Rome, should 
have continued the controversy. The bishops of Ravenna stood 

6. III. 22, 46; IV. 16, 20, 38; V. 6, 29, 39; VI. 3, 

25, 26, 46; VII. 17; VIII. 11, 36; IX. 149, 155, 158, 177, 176, 
237; X. 15. 

7*. Ej2P- I. 41; V. 53; IX. 227, 227a /authenticity ques- 
tioned/, 228. 
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on the ground of ancient local custom; Gregory was primarily con- 
cerned that they not jeopardize their pastorate by a display of 
pride. Gregory was horrified at any liturgical novelty which 
had not some tradition to support it — for by departing from 
custom the bisnops sought to glorify themselves. ^ He was finally 
checked by the assertion of Bavenna that it adhered piously to 
the traditions of its fathers. ^ This question, as so many others, 
was never resolved. ^ Although Gregory was fond of John, to whom 
the Befcula Fastoralls is dedicated, and of Marinianus, he had 
freauently to assert Rome's claim to authority and to reprimand 
their sloth. 2 

Close relations with the Milanese successors of Ambrose, 
were Impeded by the Lombard control of the area and by the mis- 
trust of many north Italian Christians of Rome in the light of 
the Three Chapters Controversy. But the political situation 
also made the bishops of Milan — living in exile at Genoa — more 
receptive of papal solicitude. The Election of Constantlus in 
592 to succeed Laurentius gave Gregory the opportunity to exert 
some influence in ascertaining that the candidate was accept- 
able to the clergy in exile and to those yet resident in Milan. 

8. Epp . V. 15. 

9. Epp . III. 66. 

1. Ep-p . IX. I67. Other letters in this series are III. 5^> 
67; V. 11, 24, 51, 61; VI. 31. 

2. Gregory's affection for Marinianus and his concern over 
his laxity can be seen in Epp . VI. 28, 63; VII. 40; IX. 188; XI. 
21 . 
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riis interest was purely pastoral; he did not derrogate in any way 
the right of the Milanese to eleot their own pastor. They had to 
be certain, however, that their new bishop was a fit man to pre- 
pare their Church for the divine Judgment.-* In 600, Gregory 
supported the Milanese election of Deusdedit as next bishop 
, against the nomination proposed by the Lombard, King Agilulf.^ 
Constantius seems to have been happy to receive Gregory’s support 
in defending the orthodoxy of the Fifth Council to the schis- 
matics and to the Lombard Queen, Theodelinda , 7 but he was not so 
happy to receive his suggestions In matters liturgical and dis- 
ciplinary.^ 

Gregory's relations with the Sardinian Church are interesting. 
The metropolitan Bishop of Cagliari, Januarius, was a singularly 
inept person. The Church was undisciplined and in disorder, 
paganism in the island went unchecked, synods were not held; 
the clergy and people were so dissatisfied with their bishop — 
and Januarius was so weak — that Gregory was able to take an 
active part in the reform of the Church. In his letters to 
Januarius, he was stern one moment and the next expressed 
loving concern for the spiritual welfare of this weak ruler. 

3. Ep£. III. 29, 30, 31; IV. 1. 

4. Em . XL. 6, 14. 

5 . See. iv. 2 , 3 , 33, 37- 

6 . Em . IV. 37 ; V. 18. 

7. E£p. II. 4?; III. 36; IV. 9, 23-27, 29; V. 2; IX. 1, 

11, 202-204; XIV. 2. 


7 
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Although this has by no means been an exhaustive survey of 
Gregory's relations with Western Churches, It Is a sufficient 
sampling of the kinds of situation he met. Always in the West 
there was resentment of his claim of supreme pastoral Jurisdiction. 
Even bishops who were his personal friends were Jealous of the 
privileges of their peculiar churches. Only where the bishop 
was weak could the Pope effectually carry out reforms. But 
Gregory's conception of the role of the Roman See and of the 
role of the bishop in the life of the Church forced him to make 
known his claims and to acquit himself of his duty to set before 
the world the claims of the coming Judge and Saviour. 

One last Church the Galilean, must, finally, be considered 
briefly. Papal communication with Gaul had been severely impeded, 
if not absolutely arrested, by the disappearance of the last 
official vestiges of Imperial administration at the time of the 
Prankisn conquest. Hence Gregory the Great's resumption of 
communication with the Church under the Merovingians is extremely 
significant. 

In the year of his accession, Gregory received and replied 
to letters of congratulation from Vlrgilius of Arles and Theo- 
dorus of Marseilles.® He interceded in behalf of the Jews who, 
as we know also from the bishop-historian of Tours, 9 were more 

8 . Epp . I. A 5 . It cannot be shown that Gregory had offici- 
ally informed the Pranks of his consecration. The news was 
probably taken back by a pilgrim, as in Greg. Tours, Hist . Pranc . 

X. 1. 


9. Greg. Tours, Hist.. Pranc . VI. 10 (17). 
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often baptized by force than by conversion, urging that they be 
persuaded by preaching. 

Except for one letter to the rector of the Patrimony in 
Gaul,-*- this is, curiously, the only surviving correspondence 
until 595 1 the year of the controversy and the year 

before the English mission. It was a symbolic coincidence that 
Gregory, trying in vain to reform the old order, turned at the 
same instant to the reform of the Church in the new order. The 
Initiative in this renewal of Franco-papal relations was, how- 
ever, taken by the Bishop of Arles and King Childebert of 
Austiasia and Burgundy who asked that Arles be given the pallium. 2 
It was not until he had obliged the Frankish Church by bestowal 
of this favor that Gregory felt free to attempt any assertion 
of pastoral authority. 

Gregory's work in Gaul is in four areas: (1) the attempt 
to win the personal loyalty of the Merovingian bishops; (2J his 
effort to reform the Church by suppressing simony and outlawing 
too fast advancement in orders; ( 3 ) the reorganization of the 
Patrimony in Gaul; and (4) the reform of monastic discipline. 
Reorganization of the Patrimony, which is properly a part of 
church-state relations, and monastic reform, which is in Gaul 
of a piece with Gregory's work elsewhere in the West, will be 
discussed in subseauent chapters. 


1. Enr . III. 33 

2. Epp. V. 58 . 
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Gregory's effort to win the personal loyalty of Galilean 
churchmen took the form of grants of honor such as tne bestowal 
of the pallium3 and. gifts of relics. ^ On the grant of such an 
honor, he took the liberty of reminding the recipient of the 
claims of Home implied thereby, and of the pastoral responsibility 
of the correspondent. So when Virglllus was sent the pallium 
and made vicar, he was reminded that an ancient custom was being 
revived and that the sees of Rome and Arles are as mother and 

daughter. 5 

Such grants imposed duties; so, in the same letters, the 
ruler of the mother Church was obliged to urge the suppression 
of the most prevalent abuses of the daughter: simony and the 
elevation of laymen to the episcopate. ^ The intention of the 
king and bishop in asking for the pallium was, however, to 
clarify the Prankish hierarchical structure and centralize their 
control of the Church. ? Thus it is not surprising that, the 


3. Gregory bestowed the pallium on Arles ( Epp . V. 58). and 
Autun (VIII. 4; IX. 222); he refused it to Vienne (IX. 220) and 
to Lyons (XL. 40) . 

4. Eee. III. 33 ; VI. 48, etc. 

5. "Sed quia cunctis liquet, unde in Galllarum regionibus 
fides sancta prodierit, cum priscam consuetudlnem sedls aposto- 
licae vestra fraternltas repetit, quid aliud quam bona suboles 
ad sinum raatris recurrit?" Epp . V. 58 . 

6 . Epp . V. 58 , 59 . The consecration of laymen was a custom 
of long-standing in Gaul to Judge from Greg. Tours, Hist . Pranc. 

7. Hence in Epp . V. 58 - 60 , the stress on reform under the 
metropolitan in synod; Gregory was obviously asked to make this 
point. 
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symbol granted, the Merovingian Church ignored Gregory's demands 
that a reforming council be assembled. Although he sent the 
pallium to Syagrius of Autun specifically to force this end, 
and although he sent the Abbot Cyriacus from Rome to urge his 
case, Gregory was unable to get a hearing. 

Gregory turned to the Church in the Merovingian kingdoms 
only when he was invited to do so. When his authority was rec- 
ognized, he asserted his right to reform Prankish Christianity. 
But the bishops had wanted to connect themselves only nominally 
with the Church of the former Imperial capitol. That the Bishop 
of Rome should be allowed to carry out a reform of their Church 
was out of the question. 

Before we can make any general conclusions about the his- 
torical importance of Gregory's pontificate, we must consider 
first his relations with the barbarian princes and the Roman 
Emperor. For, in the story of Gregory's place in the transition 
from Roman to medieval, the ecclesiastical and the political 
elements are inseparable. 


8. E££. IX. 212-216, 218-220, 222-226; XI. 38, 40-42, 46-51. 
It is interesting to note in passing the letters to Marseilles 
against iconoclasra (IX. 208; XI. 10) and that to Vienne against 
the teaching of non-Christian classical letters (XI. 3^). 



CHAPTER III 


THE CHURCH, THE EMPIRE AND THE BARBARIAN STATES 

The view of the state enunciated by Gregory the Great is 

motivated by precisely the same factors as his views of the Church, 

the Papacy and the Episcopate. The secular ruler derives his 

authority from God the saving Judge and must exercise it as the 

minister of his Lord. Job, the type of Holy Church, is asked, 

will the rhinoceros be willing to serve thee? Or 
will it abide by thy crib? Wilt thou bind the 
rhinoceros with thy band to the plough? Or will 
he break the clods of the valleys after thee? 

Wilt thou trust him, to bring back thy seed to 
thee, and to gather thy floor? (Job 39 : 9-12) 

Whether the rhinoceros — an animal of untamed nature which is, by 
virtue of its pride and wealth, difficult to hold in check! — is 
converted or unconverted he is used by God in the task of pre- 
paring men for the coming Judge. The beast, the type of the 
supreme powers of the kingdom of the world, raged at first against 
the Church which was only preserved from destruction by grace. Now 
in the Empire and in the future in the kingdoms, rhinoceros made 
the servant of God must be fed at the manger of Scripture; he must 
be harnassed by humility to the plough of God's purposes using 
the very energies by which he once persecuted to defend the sound 
faith (by which he is nourished) in order to break open the clods 
of unrighteousness and of false doctrine; he must help in the 


1. Moral , la Jfil, XXXI. ii. 2. 
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harvesting of the seed planted by the divine sower, 2 3 ^he Church 
must not fall into pride by exalting its role in guiding the 
state to the derrogation of the virtue of the converted state; 
nor must the princes, exalting in their own work for the evan- 
gelical task of the Church, lapse into pride, J?or in the age of 
persecution, God foreknew and intended that the princes should 
come to be his servants. 3 

This is a theology of Church and State which need not insist 
on a two power theory as in the early days of the recognition 
period. There are no late pagans to protest, as to Ambrose or 
Augustine, that Christianization of the Imoer ium is a betrayal 
of the long-standing customs of Rome, of the mos malorem . adher- 
ence to which is the source of Imperial strength. The Christian 
way of life, the tradition of the Church fathers, is now the 
acknowledged mainspring of Imperial policy; the Christian God 
judges the Imperlura by its adherence to his revealed will. Hence 
the prince must put down wrong doctrine, foster righteousness, 
and spread the Gospel within and beyond his realm. 


2. flora 1 . In JQh, XXXI. ii. 2 - vii. 9. 

3. "<<iuis ergo in initio nascentis Eccleslae crederet, dum 
contra earn ille indomitus princlpatus terrae tot minis et 
cruciatibus saeviret, quia rhinoceros iste Deo sementem redderet, 
id est acceptum praedicationis verbum operibus repensaret? . . . 
Audlat igitur beatus Job quid gentilitatis prlncipes faclant, et 
nequaquam se apud semetipsum de gloria tantae suae virtutis 
extollat. Audiat et rex potens, potent lores hujus mundl reges 
quanta Deo devotione famulentur, et virtutem suam quasi pro 
singularitate non trahat in elationis vitium, qui habet in allis 
exemplum, quia etsi tunc et slmllem Domlnus non vidit, multos 
tamen per quos ejus gloriam retunderet praevidit." Moral . 

Job . XXXI, vii. 9. 
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In this doctrine for a Christian society, one finds the source 
of Gregory’s attitude toward the Empire, the Lombards and the 
Prankish kings. The vital issue is not the definition of spheres 
of authority, but the definition of the roles of the several 
officers within the one great sphere. ^ 

Gregory's attitude toward the Imperial ruler is, as a result 
of his failure to distinguish between Church and State, very 
similar to his attitude toward the bishops; he is motivated by 
the eschatological urgency of the time to rebuke as the chief 
pastor the Emperor who, Just as the bishop must prepare his flock, 
must prepare his subjects in righteousness to face the Judge. 

Prince and bishop in distinct offices perform a common task. 

In the controversy over the usurpation by Constantinople 
of the ecumenical title this position is very clearly stated. 

The Emperor Maurice had evidently enjoined Gregory ' s silence in 
this affair, and Gregory, although he had sent unwritten protests 
by his legation in the capitol, had refrained from raising the 
issue in writing. 5 Finally, however, his sense of pastoral duty 
to speak out against the Paster's pride won the upper hand. The 
Emperor, he wrote, derives his power from God; he is "Deo con- 
stitutus dominus" of Church and of the Empire. The peace of the 

\ "In other words, Gregory never opposed Ecclesia to Respub- 
lica, but only to Saeculum, or the world; yet within the unified 
Church and State he recognized distinct offices and authorities, 
which it was his aim to keep, so far as possible, separate and 
independent." P. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905), II , 239 . 


5 . EJ2E. v. 37, 39, 45 
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republic depends on the peace of the Church; therefore the Emperor 
must consider preservation of the latter peace one of the inherent 
duties of his office. The Romans and the Byzantines by pride 
associate themselves in sin with the barbarian forces, thus increas- 
ing the power of the enemy, what is needed is reform of the Church 
to stamp out pride and to promote true righteousness. The bishop 
can no longer keep silence concerning Constantinople's pride, for 
by condoning pride the law of the Empire confutes the sovereign 
law of God. ^ As the pagans had said the adoption of- Christianity 
was a betrayal of the genius of the Roman republic, so now Gregory 
can say that furtherance of pride by the Christian Imnerlum is a 
betrayal of the true genius of its destiny. It is, Gregory con- 
cedes to the Empress, right that Maurice enjoin peace in the 
Church, but the Church must protest John's flagrant sin and the 
prince cannot be allowed to condone it.? 


6. "Sed dum nos competentia nobis derellnquimus et nobis 
incompetent ia cogltaraus, peccata nostra barbaricls vlribus 
sociamus, et culpa nostra hostium gladios exacuit, quae relpub- 
licae vires gravat . . . Sed quls horum finis est, nisi quod 
hominibus suademus, Deo autera raanifesti suraus? Quamobrem 
providentlssime piisiraus dominus ad compescendos bellicos motus 
pacem quaerit eccleslae atque ad hulus compagem sacerdotum 
dignatur corda reducere. v^uod quidem ego opto atque, quantum 
ad me attlnet, serenissimus iussionibus obeodentlam praebeo. 
Ciula vero non causa mea, sed Dei est, et quia non solus ego, 
sed tota turbatur ecclesla, quia piae leges, quia veneranda 
synodus, quia ipsa etiam domini nostri lesu Christi mandata 
superbi atque pompatlci cuiusdam sermonis inventlone turbantur, 
plisimus dominus locum secet vulneris atque resistentem aegrum 
augustae vinculis auctoritatis astrlngat." Epp . V. 37. 


7. M. V. 39 
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Gregory again stated his position clearly in a great and 
eloquent letter concerning the edict of 593 * n which Maurice had 
ordered that no person could make a monastic profession or take 
ecclesiastical office who was in the service or employ of the 
Empire. This recalls in Gregory's mind the infamy of Julian the 
Apostate.® He agrees as to ecclesiastical office, for public 
servants who take such office often do so to serve their own 
ends; but those who take monastic vows have their obligations 
paid by their house and break all connection with the world. How 
can the state deny them the right to leave the world when the 
world is manifestly doomed? Some men may be able to keep their 
religion in the world, but others have to give up all things. 

The Emperor, who owes his place to Christ, denies Christ his 
soldiers; Gregory demands the Emperor remember who he is and 
whence he came : 

Ad haec ecce per me servura ultimum suum et 
vestrum respondit Christus, dicens: 'Ego te de 
notario comltem excubitorum, de comite scubitorura 
caesarera, de caesare imperatorem, neo solum hoc, 
sed etiam patrem iraperatorum feci. Sacerdotes 
meos tuae manui comraisi, et tu a meo servito mllites 
subtrahis. ' Responds rogo plissime domine servo tuo, 
quid venienti et haec dicenti responsurus es in 
iudicio Domino tuo?9 

And yet, the government being superior in the legislative sphere 
to the pastorate, Gregory promulgated and obeyed the law even 
though it was not agreeable to God. He had acquitted himself of 


8. E m . III. 64 

9. E pp. III. 61 
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his duty, the culpability now rested in the Emperor: "Utrobique 
ergo quae debui exolvi, qui et imperatori oboedentiam praebui, 
et pro Deo quod sensi tacui."^- 

The Emperor is, then, to be exhorted in the light of the 
supremacy of God— the Judge of all men— to secure the peace of the 
Church. His laws, when they contradict divine law, are to be 
protested but obeyed. His provisions for the Church are to be 
obeyed when canonical; when they are uncanonical the Church must 
endure them only insofar as it can do so without sinning itself: 
*<iuod vero ipse fecerit, si canonicum est, sequlmur; si vero 
canonicura non est, in quantum sine peccato nostro, portamus."^ 

The question of Gregory!* flattery of such evil, tnough 
officially Christian, rulers as queen Brunhild of the Franks 
and the next Emperor, Phocas, has given many difficulty. In one 
sense, it must be admitted that his servility represents the 
extent of the subjection of Home to Constantinople since the time 
of Justinian and the basically uncritical way in which Gregory 
accepted the idea of the continuing Imoerlum . To condemn Gregory 

1. Ibid . . Gregory’s position is not to be confused with the 
recent German discussion of the duty, enjoined by Paul in Romans, 
of the Church to submit to the civil powers. Gregory speaks in 

a Christian society where Church and State represent the same 
power, though in distinct offices; the Germans are discussing 
their duty to obey a secular State which appears to be Antichrist. 
Gregory and Maurice seem ultimately to have adjusted amicably the 
protested legal proscription. ( Epp . XIII. 10; X. 9* ) 

2. Epp . XI. 29. Gregory protests here the deposition of the 
Bishop of Prima Justiniana because of illness — an action taken 
despite the fact that the bishop had not requested permission to 
resign. 
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too harshly^ on this account is, however, to misunderstand his 
view of the obligations of the bishop to the secular ruler. 

Gregory states very clearly in the Regula Pastoralls 3 that the 
bishop is to admonish rulers to seek above all the perfection 
of their subjects, and is to admonish subjects humbly to submit 
themselves to their superiors lest they be judged for prideful 
usurpation. The bishop must keep the evangelical ideal before 
the prince; yet, as an individual, he must submit himself as a 
subject. Those who suffer the oppression of a wicked ruler have 
their own sins to blame for their condition; they had better 
repent for themselves than complain and compound their sin. So 
David endured Saul, leaving judgment to the Judge. ^ God controls 
history and rules rulers; the subject can only keep faith and 
seek to live righteously. Further, the bishop in his role as 
teacher must sometimes overlook the sins of those he admonishes 
and hold before them the highest ideals so as to shame them into 
repentance. Sometimes minor vices are to be ignored so that 
greater ones can first be overcome; subtleties cannot be approached 
when the subject is ignorant of even the most basic demands of 
the Gospel.-’ So without hypocrisy, the Pope can sing Gloria lq 
excelsls when. "Dei incomprehensibill dispensatione" , even Phocas 

3. III. 4. 

4. Moral , in Job , xxv. 16. 34-37. 

5. Reg . Past . III. 38 , 39 . 
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comes to the throne. 6 Their orthodoxy sets the Merovingian rulers 
above other barbarian kings, so the Pope can reJolC.e in the fact 
of their kingship and hold before them the high claims of 
Christian righteousness . ? 

It is not necessary to catalogue Gregory's various disputes 
with the Emperor over ecclesiastical matters; his position was 
always in accord with the precepts outlined above. The Pope 
preached God's Judgment; when he had done this he submitted 
humbly as a subject, having acquitted himself of his duty. The 
Emperor was careful to interfere in Church government in such a 
way that Gregory could in good conscience submit. 

The result was that, although Gregory denounced boldly, he 
in reality gained little or no ground. Many issues — as we have 
noted in the preceding chapter — ended in a stalemate; in others — 
as the matter of the ecumenical title — the East could go its own 
way, having only the voice of Home to fear. 

This explanation does not, however, cover Gregory the 
Great's attitude to Italian politics. In Italy, Gregory seems 
to have regarded himself as ruler of the city and its depen- 
dencies. In defiance of both Exarch and Emperor, he negotiated 
peace with the Arlan Lombards — an action which he was legally 

6 . Er>r> . XIII. 34. Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, 264ff, 
exonorates Gregory for variant reasons which are valid, but 
secondary. 


7. Et>t> . VI. 5 , 6 , etc 
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Incompetent to take.® The justification for this attitude, and 
its effects, must be examined in some detail. 

The problem of Gregory's relations with the civil powers 
in Italy cannot properly be approached until we have dealt with 
his view of himself as ruler of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
Although properly this consideration falls under the exercise 
of the Roman episcopate — or of the Western Patriarchate — it 
must be considered here in the light of the frequent allegations 
that Gregory's management of the Patrimony foreshadows the emer- 
gence of the Pope as a sovereign prince of this world by virtue 
of his rule of the vast Papal States. This is quite a false 
view of the Gregorian Patrimony; it results from the tendency 

to read back into the sixth century the conditions of the 

q 

middle ages. The Patrimony of St. Peter was, simply, that 
series of estates throughout the Western Imnerlum which was 


8 . T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders ( 1895 ) > V. 366 . 

9. E. Spearing, The Patrimony of the noman Church in the 
Time of Gregory the Great (1918), xiv-xv, is expressing the 
common sentiment when he holds that the Patrimony is the foun- 
dation-stone of medieval Papacy: "... the temporal power of 
the Papacy has been a condition precedent to the exercise of 
its spiritual authority." Dudden, ure&ory the Great . II, 42, 
actually refers to Gregory as a "temporal prince." The more 
tenable view of the emergence of the temporal Papacy is that 
of L. Duchesne in The Beg innings of the Temporal Sovereignty 
of the Popes ( 1908) ; Msgr. Duchesne holds that "temporal power 
had its origin in the repugnance of the Romans to becoming 
Lombards, and in their inability to organize their autonomy 
unless the Pope was placed at its head" (p. 273). Even so, it 
seems to me that — so long as the idea of an Imperial state with 
Sovereign power in Western Europe controlled the minds of men — 
it is anachronistic to speak of the Papacy as a temporal power 
in the later sense. Granted that in the time of Gregory the 
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left by will or given by grant to the Popes, the income of which 
was used to dispense charity and to administer the Church. All 
sees and many monasteries had such holdings. 

The Patrimony is probably as old as the recognized Church, 
but nothing specific is known about it before the rule of St. 
Gelasius (492-496). Under Gelasius, the Patrimony appears to 
have been widespread and to have assumed already the general 
organizational character which is only fully seen in the time 
of Gregory 1.1 It seems the only tenable hypothesis that 
Gregory, rather than drastically reforming or reorganizing the 
Patrimonies, was simply the first Pope in the period after the 
wars of Justinian and the Lombard incursion who devoted consider- 
able time to the management of the estates. After almost a cen- 
tury of chaos no little attention was needed to restore Papal 
control of the estates and to return them to proper management; 
on the other hand, there is little evidence of a sweeping reform 
of the management of the estates. 

This is not to say that the extent of the Patrimonies was 


Patrimony lent prestige to the Homan Church, the Pope did not 
and could not assert himself as an incipient sovereign prince. 
Even the donations of Pepin to Stephen II did not, so long as 
the Homan — or Carolongian — Imperial idea remained in force, make 
the Papacy a principality which held its territory in opposition 
to the Imperial sovereignty. There was but one sovereign power 
until the emergence of the national kingdoms, and that was the 
Imperial-ecclesiastical power which acted as vicar of the Creator 
and Judge. 

1. Spearing, Patrimony in the Time of Gregory . 1; L. Br^hier 
and H. Aigrain, Gr^golre le Grand , les fetats barbares . et la 
conau^te arabe (1938), 542f. 
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not vast or their importance not considerable. 2 Nor is it to say 
that the care taken by Gregory and his managerial acumen were not 
remarkable. It is simply to affirm, first, that Gregory was not 
an innovator simply because he managed the large land holdings 
of the Church, and, second, that he in no way regarded himself 
as a temporal prince by virtue of these properties. 

On the other hand, the fact that the Church was a large 
landholder was not without political significance, against 
Constantinople and the Lombards, it was important that Home 
could be fed with the fruits of the Sicilian Patrimony. 3 In 
Gaul, Candidus, a presbyter, acted as rector and as papal ambas- 
sador; he was to spend the income of the estates on charitable 
and missionary endeavors in the North of Europe. Defensors 
and rectors were scattered throughout the Latin world as papal 
land agents; Gregory innovated only in using them as visitors 
and arbitrators in ecclesiastical affairs. 5 

The fact that Gregory did not regard himself as a sovereign 
prince makes the fact of his assumption of an active role in 
Italian politics even more difficult. Although it is impossible 
to Justify his action in a constitutional way, it is, I think, 

2. Dudden, Gregory the Great . I, 296 ff, gives an idea of 
their extent. 

3. E£p. I. 2, 70; IX. 115. 

4. Ep-p . VI. 5, 6. 10. 

5. E£E. I, 67; III. 22, 35; VIII. 23 ; X. 4; IX. 120, 142. 
(This is by no means an exhaustive list). 
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possible to understand it in terms of the political reality of 
life in Italy in the 590's and in terms of the doctrine of last 
things. 

Gregory realized that he had become Pope at a crucial 
Juncture. He made the significant remark in an early letter that, 
by divine retribution for his sins, he had become a Lombard and 
not a Roman bishop: "non Roraanorum, sed Langobardorum eplscopus 
factus sum."^ The letters to Constantinople show that the sen- 
tence is to be taken as hyperbole; Gregory was still the first 
of the bishops of the Christian Roman Empire. But at the same 
time he realized that the destiny of Rome lay in the hands of 
the Arian tribesmen, sent by God to punish the sins of the Roman 
city. In a real sense, insofar as his office as metropolitan 
and Bishop of the City was concerned, he was in fact a bishop 
of the Lombards. 

In one of the riomllles on EzechieJL, preached at the darkest 
hour of the Lombard crisis, Gregory speaks of the devastation of 
Italy and the depopulation and poverty of the City. Ezechiel 
predicted that Samaria would be destroyed; he prefigured, said 
Gregory, the destruction of Rome which he saw as an imminent 
reality and as punishment for Rome's sin. The mistress of the 
world has been reduced to nothing. 7 It is with a devastatingly 

6. Epp . I. 30. 

?. "Ipse autem quae aliquando mundi domlna esse videbatur 
quails remanserit Roma conspicimus . " Horn , in Ezech . II. VI. 22. 
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realistic sense of contemporary history that Gregory exegetes 
Ezechiel's prophecy. Rome was set up as a pot and filled as 
with water and bones; over the fire it seethed with the lust for 
power and glory. But Rome is no longer mistress: the dependent 
nations, the Senate, the people are gone. The pot has boiled 
dry. The empty pot is dissolving on the fire. No saviour from 
Constantinople or Lombardy bothers to remove the pot from the 
fire to preserve what is left.® Rome's only hope is that the 
remnant, penitent and righteous, can preserve the city. The 
situation is desperate and total doom is imminent. No outsiders 
are interested — not the Exarch, not the Emperor, not the Arlans. 
It is not because he is a prince of the world — or because he has 
derived or usurped from Constantinople the power to act — that 
Gregory can negotiate with the Lombards. It is simply because 
there is no one else left to act. 

The history of Gregory's negotiations with the Lombards is 
long and complicated, and can be dealt with only summarily here. 
The Arlan tribe had been governed by one Agilulf since the death 
in 590 of Authari. Authari's widow, Theodelinda — a Catholic 
although she was inclined to favor the anti -Constant inopoli tan 


8. Horn , in Ezech . II. VI. 22-24. "Quia enim senatus deest, 
populus interiit, et tamen in paucis qui sunt dolores et genii tus 
quotidie multiplicantur , jam vacua ardet Roma. Quid autem ista 
de hominibus dicimus, cum, ruinis crebrescentlbus, ipsa quoque 
destrui aedificia videmus. Unde apte de civitate jam vacua 
subditur; Incalescat . et llauef lat aes e.lus . Jam enim et ipsa 
olla consumitur, in qua prius et carnes et ossa consumebantur , 
quia postquam defecerunt homines, etiam parietes cadunt. Ubi 
autem sunt qui in ejus aliquando gloria laetabantur? Ubi eorum 
pompa? Ubi superbla? Ubi frequens et immoderatum gaudium?" 

Horn . In Evanc . II. vi. 22. Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, 18, 
calls this "a weird funeral oration." 
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schismatics? — had determined the succession by taking Agllulf as 
her husband. Although the king was comparatively strong ruler, 
the tribe had never been noted for cohesiveness . ^ The powerful 
dukes of Spoleto and Benevento were likely at any time to under- 
take military expeditions without the support of the king. More- 
over the Exarchs of Ravenna, with only small forces and little 
support from Constantinople, were not desirous of attempting to 

put down the invaders, who annually threatened the Imperial 

2 

cities of central Italy. 

In 592, Gregory had already begun independent negotiations 
with the Arlans. Ariulf of Spoleto had made a raid on the city 
inflicting considerable losses. The small military legion in 
Rome, long unpaid, could barely be urged to stand their guard, 
let alone risk their lives in defense of the City. Gregory 
urged John of Ravenna to remind the Exarch of his duty and 
hinted his intention to negotiate a peace with Ariulf despite 
the Imperial governor, if necessary. 3 Gregory evidently com- 
pleted successfully several truces or treaties with the Lombards, 
paying the tribute money from the funds of his See. After the 
first truce, however, the Imperial forces broke Gregory's agree- 

9. Epp . IV. A, 33 . 

1. Dudden, Gregory the Great . I, 158 ff; II. 3-7 » Br 6 hier 
& Aigrain, Grggolre le Grand . 48-53. 

2. E m . II. 7 , 32-34. 

3. Epp . II. 45. 
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ment and withdrew the army from the city to the defense of 
Perusia. Agilulf finally stormed Rome, taking captives for sale 
as slaves. ^ 

In 595 the crisis occurred. At the time of the delivery of 
the Ezechiel homilies, Agilulf appeared at the city gates. 

Ravenna was uninterested in the plight of the citizens, though 
Agilulf was, Gregory assured the Exarch, willing to conclude a 
peace if only the Romans will make some amends for the damages 
incurred when the last truce was broken. ^ Gregory evidently met 
the King himself and negotiated a treaty.^ 

The Emperor, informed by the Exarch of Gregory's high-handed 
action, reprimanded the Pope, Inspiring a famous and angry reply 
from the prelate.' 7 Gregory took offense at being called 
s ImplloltatlB . retorting that Maurice thereby implied he was 
fatuus . He was outraged that Constantinople could sit back com- 
placently, criticizing the bishop, while the Lombards, unchal- 
lenged, ravaged Italy. The Papacy had at great expense and 
after great suffering done the duty of the Empire; if Maurice 
considered this a sin, Gregory preferred to rely on the mercy 
of Jesus when he comes as Judge than to count on the justice of 

Epp . V. 36. 

5 . Epp . V. 3 A. 

6. Anon. Whitby monk, Vita Greg.. XXIII; Paul Dlac. Vita 
Grec . XXVI. The details of these accounts are not reliable. 

7 . Epp. V. 36. 
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the Emperor.® 

A new truce was negotiated in 598 by the Exarch Callinious; 
in this event Gregory's emissaries played an important role as 
arbitrators between the Romans and the Lombards, 9 This was a 
new role for Gregory but one which he seemed to find more agree- 
able to himself since he had finally aroused the proper officials 
to action. Callinicus broke the truce, however , 1 and it was not 
renewed until the advent of Phocas' Exarch, Smaragdus, in 603 . 2 
At Gregory's death, Theodelinda had given birth to a son who 
was baptized a Catholic;-^ it looked as though, in his reign, 
some settlement could finally be made. 

In all this Lombard conflict, Gregory acted out of necessity. 
The proper authorities had failed to act; the bishops, then, had 
to take the initiative. Someone had to act to acquit Roman 
society of the duty to act righteously before the coming of the 
Judge; if governmental concern for the peace of the people could 
not move Maurice to act, then the pastoral concern of the bishop 
would have to suffice as justification for an Innovation. Gregory 
did not intend or claim to usurp the government of Italy, or of 

8 . "Hoc tamen breviter dico, quoniam peccator et indignus 
plus de venientls Jesu misericordia, quam de vestrae pietatis 
iustitia praesumo." Epd . V. 36 . 

9. IX. 11 . 44, 66 . 67 . 

1. Paul Diac. Hist . Long . IV. 20, 23-25, 28. 

2 . XIII. 36 . 

3. Epp. XIV. 12. 
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any portion of the peninsula, from Its rightful ruler — It might 
have been a happier thing for Italy in the next two centuries 
had he done so. He was, on the contrary, gratified when peace 
was finally negotiated through proper channels. His action 
probably saved Italy from complete Lombard domination and pre- 
served for the fiction of Imperial overlordship its last basis 
in fact. Gregory left Italy essentially as he found it. He 
left only a precedent for Papal action when the Empire failed 
to do its duty. 

Gregory's relations with the Merovingian houses were closely 
related to his efforts to institute reforms in the Galilean 
Church. His only concern in writing the Pranks was pastoral. 

Thus it is correct to say with P. W. Kellett, against those who 
see in the renewal of contact with Gaul an attempt to secure an 
ally against Constantinople or the Lombards, that, in the 
Merovingian correspondence, "we find no trace of what we may 
call political motives. Gregory was concerned simply to 
make the Pranks aware of their duty as Christian raonarchs to 
promote righteousness in the Church so that they might be pre- 
pared themselves to face the Judge who was the source of their 
authority. 

Gregory's exhortations to the Merovingians are instructive 
of his view of secular authority with regard to the Church. 

4. Pone Gregory the Great and His Relations with Gaul 

(1889), 76. 
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Every letter begins with at least a sentence regarding the duty 
of the Catholic monarch. Kingship, he tells Childebert, is an 
exalted position, but to be a king is neither so unusual nor so 
great as to be a Catholic king when there are kings nearby who 
are not orthodox. Having this great gift, the Catholic ruler 
must let his light shine before his subjects and before the 
other nations. ^ The great gift of being a Catholic king is also 
a heavy responsibility: it requires that the king acknowledge 
who is his lord by perfecting his realm in order to please God. 

So any laxity or corruption must be a source of distress. ^ 

Gregory realized that strong action by the Merovingian rulers to 
reform their Church would Jeopardize their control of the kingdom 
by increasing or fostering some autonomy in the Church. Simony 
and the placement of royal lay candidates in episcopal office 
were quite obviously to the advantage of the Merovingians. 

Gregory faced this fact boldly, urging Brunhild to offer a sac- 
rifice of her own authority to God by conquering the internal 


5. "Quanto ceteros homines regia dlgnitas antecedit, tanto 
ceterarura gentium regtn regni vestri profecto culmen excellit. 
Esse autem regem, quia sunt et alii, non mirum est, sed esse 
catholicum, quod alii non merentur, hoc satis est. Sicut enim 
raagnae lampadis splendor in tetrae noctis obscuritate luminls 
sui clarltate fulgescit, ita fidei vestrae claritas inter 
aliarum gentium obscuram perfidiam rutilat ac coruscat.* Ep-p . 

VI. 6. 

6. "Cum regni vestri nomen inter cetera gratia ollm 
christianae religionls effulserit, valde studendura est, ut, unde 
gloriosiores ceteris gentlbus eminent is, lnde omnipotent! Domino, 
qui dat salutem relbus, perfectlus placeatis et fidem quam 
colitis adiutricem in omnibus habeatis." Edp . IX. 215. 
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enemy so that God might respond by conquering her foreign enemies: 
do God's work and he will do yours. 7 It is not enough Just to 

Q 

rule as a Catholic over serai -barbarians ; the ruler must be 
thoroughly Christian even though to do so is seemingly foolish. 

The small Petrine Patrimony in Gaul had evidently fallen 
under Prankish control by Gregory's time. The Pope reasserted 
his control over its management, sending a rector who also acted 
as his ambassador to the royal and episcopal courts, but ordering 
that the rents were to be expended in the North and not sent to 
home. ^ The rulers were obliged to assist the rector in restoring 
the full equities of the Homan See In its Galilean landholdings. 1 

Again and again, with great patience in view of the deafness 
of his addressees to his claims, Gregory set forth the duties of 
the Christian ruler to guard the purity of the Church. Although 
he may not have been aware of the true character of the Merovin- 
gians — their letters to him seem to have emphasized their Catholic 
2 

zeal — he was aware of the faults of the Prankish Church. Jews 

7. "Pacite quod Dei est, et Deus faciet quod vestrum . . . 

Sacrificium Deo devicto interiors hoste offerte, ut exteriores 
adversaries ipso adiuvante vincatis et, quale vos contra lnlmicos 
ipsius studium gesseritis, talem ilium in vestro invamine senti- 
atis. Mihi autem credite, quia, sicut multorum iam experimento 
didicimus, in damno expenditur, quicquld.cum peccato congregatur. 
Si igitur vultis nil iniuste perdere, summopere studete de 
iniustitia nil habere. In terrenis etenim rebus semper causa 
damni est origo peccati." Epp . XI. 49. 

8. Epp . XI. 49. ("efferta corda gentilium"). 

9. Enn . VI. 10. 

1. E££. VI. 5, 6. 

2. E] 0 £. V. 60; XI. 49; XIII. 7, etc. 
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were allowed to keep Christian slaves, ^ there were Individual 
grievances simony and the consecration of novices to the 
episcopate were more the norm than the exception,-* In all these 
things Gregory constantly and insistently set forth the claims 
of righteousness and the demand for reform. His dream of a 
reforming synod, ^ however, was doomed because the Merovingians 
profited more from the present system. Yet he did elicit some 
assistance from the Pranks for the English mission. He was thank- 
ful for this evidence of charity, but said always that more evi- 
dence of charity at home would be cause for greater thanksgiving.^ 

Gregory was given the opportunity to take an interest in 
Galilean Church life and, because of his concern as the heir of 
Peter to maintain the purity of the Church, seized every occasion 
to Bet before the Merovingian monarchs the claims of Christ, He 
realized that these claims were against the self-interest of the 
rulers, but his faith in the certainty of historic retribution 
forced him to preach continually his program of reform. 

The time has come to evaluate Gregory's pastorate in terms 
of our examination in this chapter and the preceeding one of 

3. E££. IX. 215. 

4. IX. 212, 226. 

5. See. VIII. 4; IX. 215; xi. 49, 51 , etc. 

6. Eon . XI. 49, etc. 

7. Eee. XI. 47, 48, 50, 51. 
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his doctrine and work. It is easy to overemphasize the fact that 
Gregory is a pivotal figure in the history of the Papacy, and yet 
this is, ironically, the most important thing about him. What is 
meant by this seemingly paradoxical statement is that Gregory 
the Great is a pivotal figure in the history of Western Christian- 
ity, but not in the same sense as historians have usually under- 
stood this fact. 

Since Henri Firenne's time, historians have been forced to 

reinterpret Gregory's work in terms of the Pirenne thesis — or 

in terms of the reevaluations of Western history the Belgian 

historian has forced on scholarship. Unfortunately, however, 

these reinterpretations have relied upon secondary studies of 

the Pope which were completed before the reevaluation of his 

period. So a recent hlstorian > W.St . L. B. Moss,® says that Gregory 

dealt with crises of the new order as they arose, and in terms 

of the thought patterns of the old: 

He is Janus-like figure. One aspect foreshadows 
(at least, to later eyes) the Papal domination of 
the West, the temporal power of the Church, the 
peculiar blend of legalism and mystic doctrine 
which characterizes medieval thought. The other 
aspect shows us the greatest of those Homan nobles 
turned bishop, who, in Gaul, Africa, or Italy, 
through the wreckage of the Empire led their retainers 
in a desperate fight against the swamping deluge of 
barbarian invasion, owing what success they gained 
less to the material forces at their command than to 
the unwilling respect accorded by their enemies to 
strength and nobility of character, and to the 
glamour of an ancient civilization. 

As his epitaph proclaims him, Gregory is 'God's 
Consul' — a Roman statesman, last of his line. 


8. TJas Birth ^ £jis. Middle Ages ( 1957 ), 137 
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What Moss says is largely correct, but it depends upon an assumed 
historical continuity in the Papacy in which St. Gregory is a 
transitional figure between two periods. It is this assumption 
of continuity which we must challenge; we may be able ultimately 
to affirm that Gregory had much to do with the character of the 
medieval Papacy, but we must first disabuse ourselves of the 
notion that his accomplishments were results of his political 
and ecclesiastical achievements. 

That Gregory's achievement as Pope vis ^ vis the other 
Churches and the old and new civil powers was not so great as 
was once thought is, it seems to me, the inevitable conclusion 
of the survey of his work in these two chapters. Gregory was 
forced to act by his Latin concept of the individual who finds 
fulfillment in complete self-subjection to the needs and pur- 
poses of the Church and of society. His compulsion to act was 
heightened by his realistic interpretation of his own age as a 
moment of crucial historic import, a last time, the last day of 
Rome. We must accept the fact — however repulsive Gregory's 
mythical Imagery may have been to older historicans or to our- 
selves — that the eschatology of the Gregorian Corpus . coupled 
with the sense of duty to act as revealed in the Epistles, moti- 
vated everything he did. These elements are not late barbarisms 
but the mainsprings of Latin thought in the tradition of Ambrose, 
Jerome and Augustine, 9 expressed now by means of an Imagery 

9. Gregory once advised an admirer that, rather than imbibe 
the still water of his Ezechiel Homilies . he would profit more 
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which is sometimes barbarized. 

It is this motivational element which gives the letters their 
strength — a strength from which it is easily concluded that this 
man must have made his mark on the Church. But scrupulous exam- 
ination of Gregory's affairs reveals a failure which might have 
turned a weaker man in on himself. 1 Hie reform program simply 
did not coincide with the needs and desires of the other bishops, 
of the Emperor, of the barbarian kings. The bishops were forced 
to suffer corruption in the Church and to glorify their own 
positions in order to maintain what little power they had left 
against caesaropapal encroachments. The Emperor was too weak 
either to reconquer or to reform; he had to bow to the Church and 
yet to seek to control it by appointments in order to maintain 
support for his regime^ in the Church, which was — for all its 
faults — the last strong force in Roman society. The Prankish 
Monarchs and their bishops were for similar reasons not anxious 
to reform. Moreover it would appear that Gregory was one of few 
men left who saw the necessity of action and had a doctrine of 
purposeful history: history and action were not Important in the 


by drinking of the profound torrents of Ambrose and Augustine. 

Epp . XII. l 60 . 

1. It is remarkable to me that, in view of his failures, 
Gregory did not become a thorough-going mystic. But, although 
the eschatology faded in the middle years of the Pontificate, it 
revived again toward the end as strongly as ever._ Hence Butler's 
study of Gregory as a mystic ( Western Mysticism /I95l7) emphasizes 
an element in Isolation which can, it seems to me, only be properly 
understood in the light of the continued emphasis on works in the 
world before the end. 


1 
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East where historic institutions were seen as mere shadows of 
divine, spiritualized perfection; and Merovingian Gaul, to judge 
by the early appearance of decadence in the once strong house of 
Clovis, had no sense of historic purpose and no social dynamic. 

What Gregory did was to make an impression on his age. All 
ears might seemingly be deaf to him but he persisted in acquitting 
himself of his duty to speak as chief pastor for reform. At least 
the ground did not fall from under the Church's feet. The Empire 
kept a foothold in Italy thanks to Gregory's firm policy with 
the Lombards. His voice made him a person with whom Constant- 
inople had at least to reckon. His remonstrances presented 
claims of righteousness long-since forgotten in Gaul. The Roman 
Bishop's claim to supreme pastoral Jurisdiction was stated clearly 
and widely so that few in places of influence did not know at 
least that Peter's successor claimed primacy. 

Gregory accepted the old Imperial order as the basis of 
Western civilization, yet did not deny the importance of tne new. 
He was Roman in motivation, Roman in orientation, and Roman in 
his historical realism. 

The fact of Gregory's debt to the passing order and of his 
failure to achieve an immediate rapprochement with tne new is 
manifested by the history of his successors to about the time of 
Gregory II. 

In Italy affairs in the seventh century continued along the 
same lines as in the sixth; Gregory's temporary arrest of Roman 
decay — if it was even an arrest — had quite failed. The Lombard 
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tribe remained a weak and divided nation, capable, as it always 
had been of being defeated by an Imperial offensive of only 

o 

moderate strength.' But the Lombards were never defeated nor did 
they consolidate their power. The years 626-652 saw an Arlan- 
nationalist reaction to Romanizatlon and catholicization. The 
latter forces triumphed finally, but the Popes were never recon- 
ciled with the Lombards — even with the great Liutprand (712-744), 
who was a zealous Catholic and a friend of the monks but wanted 
to unite Italy under his sceptre without the support of Rome — 
because of their political attachment to Ravenna and to Constan- 
tinople. Paul the Deacon, writing in the time of Charles the 
Great, ended his History of the Lombards with the death of 
Liutprand. Though he was a biographer of Pope Gregory I and a 
member of the Benedictine community at Monte Cassino, Paul 
reflected the lack of significance attached to the Papacy by 
the Lombards in this period. Of the thirty Popes from Benedict I 
(57 4) to Zacharias (d. 741) he recalled but twelve, and those — 
except for Benedict, Pelagius II and Gregory — only incidentally . 3 

Gregory's Lombard policy and his charities had evidently 
depleted the Papal treasury. There is evidence that under his 
successor, Sablnian, Papal activity was sharply curtailed and 

2. This account of the Lombards depends largely on F. Lot, 
The End of the Ancient World and the Beginning of the Middle 
Ages (1931), 285-296. 

3. See the edition of Hist . Long . by W. D. Foulke (1907). 
Paul's sources for Gregory in this work and in the Vita were 
largely English, although he also used the Papal archives or 
had access to the Corpus in a monastic library. 
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grain, formerly given the Homan citizenry, was sold at a high price. ^ 
Honorius (625-628) was anathematized by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council for his support of the heretic Sergius of Constantinople. 

In 692, an effort was made to Byzantinize the Latin liturgy. ^ 

For thirty years after 685, the See of Peter was occupied by a 
succession of Greek Popes. It looked as though, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, Home had succumbed to Constantinople. Unable to 
come to terms with Lombardy, again out of contact with Merovingian 
Gaul, ^ the Bishops of Rome were fast becoming puppets of a distant 
and weak Caesaropapism. 

In the first half of the eighth century the great Mediterranean 
crisis occurred. In the century between the death of Mohammed and 
the battle of Poitiers (732), the Empire of the Homans collapsed 
before the Moslem onslaught — an unprecedented outbreak of Arab- 
ianisra which later consolidated its position by developing an 
Arabian-Islaraic culture.’'’ This was no Influx of a people sus- 
ceptible of Romanization: law, language and religion made the 
two orders at this stage absolutely incompatible. 8 That the 
Arabs were checked at the gates of Constantinople and in Gaul 

4. Paul Diac. Vita Greeorll . xxix; Brfchier & Aigrain, 

Gr^olre le Grand . 392f. 

5. Lot, End of the Ancient World . 299. 

6. Kellett, Gregory the Great . 83ff . 

7. P. Hitti, The Arabs (1956), 6l. 

8. H. Pirenne, A History of Europe (1955), 48ff. 
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redounds not so much to the credit of the Homan remnant as to the 
fact that the expansive energy of the Saracens had simply burned 
itself out. 9 Yet the arrest of the Arabs occurred only after the 
face of Europe had been utterly changed. 

The reign of the Emperor Leo III, the Isaurian. (717-740), 
should have forced the Homan Bishops to regard themselves as no 
longer beholden to Constantinople. In 732>the Pope was deprived 
of Patriarchal authority in Illyrlcum, Sicily and Sardinia, 1- 
The weakness of the Popes is manifest in the fact that no great 
offense was taken at this action. But more important, Leo pre- 
cipitated the Iconoclastic controversy. 2 Whatever the reasons 
for the policy of Leo, he was supported by the Platonic presup- 
positions of Eastern theology concerning the baseness of all 
things physical. That the West reacted so strongly as it did is 
not so much a credit to the Popes as it is a reflection of that 
Occidental realism which was unable to see any difficulty in the 
use of images in the Churches. 3 Finally, the fall of Ravenna in 

9. Hitti, The Arabs . 74. 

1. Lot, End of the Ancient World . 301; Brehier & Algraln, 
Gr^golre le Grand, 456f. 

2. Br6hier & Aigrain, Gregolre le Grand . 430ff. 

3. Gregory the Great himself had reacted violently against a 
proto-iconoclasm in Marseilles, Epp . IX. 208; XI. 10. He held, 
first, that the use of icons in churches had never before been 
challenged, and, second, that images were useful for the edifica- 
tion of the illiterate. He did not, however, admit the adoration 
of images. 
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751 and the end of the Exarchate left the Popes with the necessity 
of defeating or capitulating to the Lombards. ^ 

Meanwhile in Gaul, the weak Merovingian monarchy had lost its 
power to the Mayors of the Palace of the house of Pepin of Heristal. 
When Pepin's son Charles Martel had checked the Arabs at Poitiers 
in 732, the Carolingians appeared as the new force for France. ^ 

But as yet they had no more sense of destiny and no more purpose 
to build civilization anew than had the Merovingians, who yet 
held nominal sway over the Franks. 

The middle of the eighth century saw Europe without an Empire 
and apparently without forces dynamic enough to rebuild Christian 
civilization. The last stand of Rome in the person of Gregory 
the Great had been too weak to save the West from disaster. Yet 
the second half of the same century saw Western forces consoli- 
dating and rebuilding with a dynamic which was strikingly 
Gregorian. The conventional approach to the rebirth of this 
dynamic is that it occurred by means of the Carolingians and the 
Papacy. The Rouse of Pepin is said to have arisen to meet the 
crisis in the north. The Papacy is said, almost mystically, to 
have retained its self-consciousness and to have revived its 
dynamic motivation under pressure of the crisis in an effort to 
revive the Empire. ^ But we have seen that the spirit of Gregory 

4. Lot, End of the Ancient World . 307f. 

5. Pirenne, History of Europe . 7^; Hitti, The Arabs . 92. 

6. So T. Jalland, 'The Church and the Papacy (19^9), 3^2ff. 
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was "bankrupt and that the Franks as yet had no sense of destiny. 
We will have to look elsewhere for the survival of the old Roman 
Christian dynamism which characterized the later history of the 
West. And when we find the force we will see that it derived 
from Gregory's only work outside the structure of Imperial Rome. 
The Empire of Charles the Great did not rise like the phoenix 
from the ashes of Roman society, it was a revival of the 
Gregorian-Latin spirit from the seed planted by the Pope In Saxon 
England. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CHURCH, THE EMPIRE AND THE BARBARIAN STATES 

The view of the state enunciated by Gregory the Great Is 

motivated by precisely the same factors as his views of the Church, 

the Papacy and the Eplsoopate. The seoular ruler derives his 

authority from God the saving Judge and must exercise It as the 

minister of his Lord. Job, the type of Holy Church, Is asked, 

Will the rhinoceros be willing to serve thee? Or 
will It abide by thy orlb? Wilt thou bind the 
rhlnooeros with thy band to the plough? Or will 
he break the olods of the valleys after thee? 

Wilt thou trust him, to bring back thy seed to 
thee, and to gather thy floor? (Job 39 : 9 - 12 ) 

Whether the rhlnooeros — an animal of untamed nature which Is, by 
virtue of Its pride and wealth, difficult to hold In checkl — is 
converted or unconverted he Is used by God In the task of pre- 
paring men for the coming Judge. The beast, the type of the 
supreme powers of the kingdom of the world, raged at first against 
the Churoh whloh was only preserved from destruction by grace. Now 
In the Empire and In the future In the kingdoms, rhlnooeros made 
the servant of God must be fed at the manger of Scripture; he must 
be harnassed by humility to the plough of God's purposes using 
the very energies by which he once persecuted to defend the sound 
faith (by whloh he. Is nourished) In order to break open the olods 
of unrighteousness and of false doctrine; he must help in the 


1. Moral . In Job . XXXI. 11. 2. 
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harvesting of the seed planted by the divine sower. ^ The Church 
must not fall Into pride by exalting Its role In guiding the 
state to the derrogatlon of the virtue of the converted state; 
nor must the princes, exalting In their own work for the evan- 
gelical task of the Churoh, lapse Into pride. For In the age of 
persecution, Ood foreknew and Intended that the princes should 
oome to be his servants ,3 

This Is a theology of Church and State whloh need not Insist 
on a two power theory as In the early days of the recognition 
period. There are no late pagans to protest, as to Ambrose or 
Augustine, that Christianization of the Imnerlua Is a betrayal 
of the long-standing customs of Rome, of the mos malorem . adher- 
ence to whloh Is the souroe of Imperial strength. The Christian 
way of life, the tradition of the Churoh fathers, Is now the 
acknowledged mainspring of Imperial polloy; the Christian God 
Judges the Imperlum by Its adherence to his revealed will. Hence 
the prlnoe must put down wrong dootrlne, foster righteousness, 
and spread the Gospel within and beyond his realm. 


2. Moral . In Job . XXXI. 11. 2 - vii. 9. 

3. ■Quls ergo In lnltlo nasoentls Eooleslae orederet, dum 
contra earn llle lndomltus prlnolpatus terrae tot minis et 
cruolatlbus saevlret, quia rhinoceros lste Deo sementem redderet, 
Id est aooeptum praedloatlonls verbum operlbus repensaret? . . , 
Audlat lgltur beatus Job quid gentllltatls prlnolpes faclant, et 
nequaquam se apud semetlpsum de gloria tantae suae vlrtutls 
extollat. Audlat et rex potens, potentlores hujus mundl reges 
quanta Deo devotlone famulentur, et vlrtutem suam quasi pro 
slngularltate non trahat In elatlonls vltlum, qul habet In allls 
exemplum, quia etsl tunc et slmllem Domlnus non vldlt, multos 
tamen per quos ejus glorlam retunderet praevldlt.* Moral . In 
Job . XXXI, vll. 9. 
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In this doctrine for a Christian soolety, one finds the souroe 
of Gregory's attitude toward the Empire, the Lombards and the 
Prankish kings. The vital Issue Is not the definition of spheres 
of authority, but the definition of the roles of the several 
officers within the one great sphere. ** 


Gregory's attitude toward the Imperial ruler Is, as a result 
of his failure to distinguish between Churoh and State, very 
similar to his attitude toward the bishops; he Is motivated by 
the eschatological urgency of the time to rebuke as the chief 
pastor the Emperor who, Just as the bishop must prepare his flook, 
must prepare his subjects in righteousness to face the Judge. 
Prince and bishop in distinct offloes perform a oommon task. 

In the controversy over the usurpation by Constantinople 

of the eoumenloal title this position Is very dearly stated. 

(5'^-k©^) 

The Emperor Maurloe^had evidently enjoined Gregory ' s silence In 
this affair, and Gregory, although he had sent unwritten protests 
by his legation In the oapltol, had refrained from raising the 
issue In writing. 5 Finally, however, his sense of pastoral duty 
to speak out against the Paster's pride won the upper hand. The 
Emperor, he wrote, derives his power from Ood; he Is "Deo oon- 
stltutus domlnus" of Churoh and of the Empire. The peaoe of the 


"In other words, Gregory never opposed Eoolesia to Respub- 
lloa, but only to Saeoulum, or the world; yet within the unified 
Churoh and State he reoognlzed dlatlnot offloes and authorities, 
whloh It was his aim to keep, so far as possible, separate and 
Independent." P. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905), II* 239. 

5. Ebb. v. 37 , 39, 45 . 

^ 2. OoVm ” ?aXctflLVc.V\ oG 

*4 c>Wv assumed \Lt\e "EcoMen icotV f?itriarel»y Crre^ory protested 
^»‘5\paTe. 
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republic depends on the peaoe of the Churoh; therefore the Eaperor 
■ust oonslder preservation of the latter peaoe one of the Inherent 
duties of his offloe. The Homans and the Byzantines bj pride 
assoolate themselves In sin with the barbarian forces, thus Increas- 
ing the power of the enemy. What is needed is reform of the Churoh 
to stamp out pride and to promote true righteousness. The bishop 
can no longer keep silence concerning Constantinople's pride, for 
by condoning pride the law of the Empire confutes the sovereign 
law of God.** As the pagans had said the adoption o£ Christianity 
was a betrayal of the genius of the Boaan republio, so now Gregory 
can say that furtherance of pride by the Christian Ianeriua is a 
betrayal of the true genius of its destiny. It is, Gregory oon- 
oedes to the Empress, right that Maurice enjoin peaoe in the 
Churoh, but the Churoh must protest John's flagrant sin and the 
prlnoe cannot be allowed to oondone It. 7 


6. "Sed dum nos oompetentla nobis derellnqulmus et nobis 
Incompetent la oogltamus, peooata nostra barbarlols vlrlbus 
soolamus, et culpa nostra hostlum gladlos exaoult, quae relpub- 
lloae vires gravat . . . Sed quls horum finis est, nisi quod 
homlnlbus suademus, Deo autem manlfestl sumus? Quamobrem 
providentlsslme pllslmus domlnus ad oompeBoendos bellloos motus 
pacem quaerlt eooleslae atque ad hulus oompagem sacerdotum 
dlgnatur oorda reduoere. Quod quldem ego opto atque, quantum 
ad me attlnet, serenlsslmus lnsslonlbus obeodentlam praebeo. 
Quia vero non oausa mea, sed Del est, et quia non solus ego, 
sed tota turbatur eoolesla, quia plae leges, quia veneranda 
synodus, quia Ipsa etlam domlnl nostrl Iesu Chrlstl mandata 
superbl atque pompatlol ouiusdam sermonls invent lone turbantur, 
pllslmus domlnus locum seoet vulneris atque reslstentem aegrum 
augustae vlnoulls auotorltatls astrlngat.” Enn . V. 37. 


7. V. 39 
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Oregorj again stated his position olearly in a great and 
eloquent letter oonoerning the edict of 593 In which Maurloe had 
ordered that no person oould make a monastic profession or take 
eooleslastloal offloe who was in the servloe or employ of the 
Empire, This recalls in Gregory's mind the infamy of Julian the 
Apostate.® He agrees as to eooleslastloal offloe, for publlo 
servants who take suoh offloe often do so to serve their own 
ends; but those who take monastlo vows have their obligations 
paid by their house and break all oonneotlon with the world. How 
oan the state deny them the right to leave the world when the 
world is manifestly doomed? Some men may be able to keep their 
religion in the world, but others have to give up all things. 

The Emperor, who owes his plaoe to Christ, denies Christ his 
soldiers; Oregory demands the Emperor remember who he is and 
whenoe he oame: 

Ad haeo eooe per me servum ultlmum suum et 
vest rum respondlt Chrlstus, dlcens: 'Ego te de 
notarlo oomltem exoubitorum, de oomlte soubltorum 
oaesarem, de oaesare lmperatorem, neo solum hoo, 
sed etlam patrem lmperatorum feci. Saoerdotes 
meos tuae manul oommlsl, et tu a meo servlto mllltes 
subtrahls. ' Besponde rogo pllsslme domlne servo tuo, 
quid venlentl et haeo dloentl responsurus es in 
ludlolo Domino tuo?9 

And yet, the government being superior in the legislative sphere 
to the pastorate, Oregory promulgated and obeyed the law even 
though it was not agreeable to God. He had aoqultted himself of 


8. Eap. III. 64 

9. Bpp . III. 61 
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hie duty, the oulpablllty now rested in the Emperor* "Utroblque 
ergo quae debul exolvl, qul et lmperatorl oboedentlam praebul, 
et pro Deo quod sensl taoul."*- 

The Emperor Is, then, to be exhorted In the light of the 
supremaoy of Qodr-the Judge of all men— to seoure the peaoe of the 
Churoh. Hie laws, when they oontradlot divine law, are to be 
protested but obeyed. His provisions for the Churoh are to be 
obeyed when oanonloal; when they are unomnonloal the Churoh oust 
endure them only Insofar as It oan do so without sinning Itself: 
"Quod vero Ipse feoerlt, sl canon lotus est, sequlwur; si vero 
o anon 1 cun non est. In quantum sine peooato nostro, partamus . " 2 

The question of Gregor jif flattery of suoh evil, though 

to such (0 

offlolally Christian, ^rulers A as queen Brunhild of the Pranks 
and the next Enperor, Phooas, has given nany dlffloulty. In one 
sense, It nust be admitted that his servility represents the 
extent of the subjeotlon of Hone to Constantinople slnoe the tine 
of Justinian and the basically unorltloal way In whloh Gregory 
aooepted the Idea of the oontlnulng Imperlum . To oondemn Gregory 


1. Ibid . . Gregory's position Is not to be confused with the 
reoent German dlsousslon of the duty, enjoined by Paul In Homans, 
of the Churoh to submit to the olvll powers. Gregory speaks In 

a Christian soolety where Churoh and State represent the same 
power, though In distinct offices; the Germans are dlsousslng 
their duty to obey a seoular State whloh appears to be Antichrist. 
Gregory and Maurloe seem ultimately to have adjusted amloably the 
protested legal proscription. (Eon. XIII. 10; X. 9.) 

2. Bptd. XI. 29. Gregory protests here the deposition of the 
Bishop of Prlma Justlnlana beoause of Illness — an aotlon taken 
despite the faot that the bishop had not requested permission to 
resign. 

Vj. C(oQ>*ds -t-lo") f rorn 

lV»»-orke ^oYr^ VIolo . 
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too harshly^ on this aooount is, however, to a launder stand hie 
view of the obligations of the bishop to the seoular ruler. 

Gregory states very olearly In the Recula Paatoralls 3 that the 
bishop Is to adaonlsh rulers to seek above all the perfeotlon 
of their subjects, and Is to adaonlsh subjeots humbly to submit 
themselves to their superiors lest they be Judged for prideful 
usurpation. The bishop must keep the evangelical Ideal before 
the prlnoe; yet, as an Individual, he aust subalt himself as a 
subject. Those who suffer the oppression of a wicked ruler have 
their amm. sins to blame for their condition; they had better 
repent for theaselves than coaplaln and ooapound their sin. So 
David endured Saul, leaving Judgment to the Judge. ^ God controls 
history and rules rulers; the subjeot can only keep faith and 
seek to live righteously. Further, the bishop In his role as 
teacher aust sometlaes overlook the sins of those he admonishes 
and hold before thea the highest Ideals so as to shaae thea Into 
repentanoe. Sometimes minor vloes are to be Ignored so that 
greater ones can first be overcome; subtleties cannot be approached 
when the subjeot Is Ignorant of even the most basic demands of 
the Gospel.^ So without hypocrisy, the Pope can sing Gloria Jjj 
excels 1s when. "Del lnooaprehenslblll dispensation" , even Phooas 

3. III. 4. 

4. Moral , in Jflfc, xxv. 16. 34-37. 

5. Reg - Past . III. 38 , 39. 
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ooaes to the throne. ° Their orthodoxy sets the Merovingian rulers 
above other barbarian kings, so the Pope oan rejola&e In the fact 
of their kingship and hold before thea the high olalas of 
Christian righteousness.? 

It is not necessary to catalogue Oregory'e various disputes 
with the Emperor over eooleslastloal Batters; his position was 
always In accord with the preoepts outlined above. The Pope 
preached Cod's Judgment; when he had done this he submitted 
huably as a subjeot, having aoqultted himself of his duty. The 
Emperor was careful to interfere In Churoh government In such a 
way that Gregory oould In good oonsolenoe subalt. 

Hie result was that, although Gregory denounced boldly, he 
In reality gained little or no ground. Many Issues — as we have 
noted In the preceding chapter— ended In a stalemate; In others — 
as the aatter of the eouaenloal title— the East oould go Its own 
way, having only the voloe of Boae to fear. 

This explanation does not, however, cover Gregory the 
Oreat's attitude to Italian polltlos. In Italy, Gregory seeas ^ 
to have regarded hlaself as ruler of the city and Its depen- 
dencies. In defiance of both Exaroh and Emperor, he negotiated ^ 
peace with the Arlan Lombards— an aotlon which he was legally 

6 . Ebb. XIII. 34. Dudden, Orecory the Great . II, 264ff, 
exonerates Gregory for variant reasons which are valid, but 
secondary. 


7. Bpp . VI, 5 , 6 , eto 
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Incompetent to take.® The Juetif loatlon for this attitude, and 

its effects, must be examined in some detail. 

The problem of Gregory's relations with the civil powers 

in Italy cannot properly be approached until we have dealt with 

his view of himself as ruler of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Although properly this consideration falls under the exercise 

of the Homan episcopate— or of the Western Patrlarohate— It 

must be considered here in the light of the frequent allegations 

that Gregory's management of the Patrimony foreshadows the emer- 

genoe of the Pope as a sovereign prlnoe of this world by virtue 

of his rule of the vast Papal States. This is quite a false 

view of the Oregorlan Patrimony; it results from the tendenoy 

to read back into the sixth oentury the oondltlons of the 
o 

middle ages.' The Patrimony of St. Peter was, simply, that 
series of estates throughout the Western Imparl uw which was 


8 . T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1895), V. 366 . 

9 . E. Spearing, The Patrimo ny of the Homan Churoh in the 
Xllfi Gregory the Great (1918). xlv-xv. is expressing the 
oommon sentiment when he holds that the Patrimony is the foun- 
dation-stone of medieval Papacy: "... the temporal power of 
the Papaoy has been a condition preoedent to the exercise of 
its spiritual authority." Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, 42, 
aotually refers to Oregory as a "temporal prlnoe." The more 
tenable view of the emergence of the temporal Papaoy is that 
of L. Duohesne in The Beginning^ of the Temporal Sovereignty 
qJL the Popes ( 1908 ); Msgr. Buohesne holds that "temporal power 
had its origin in the repugnanoe of the Homans to becoming 
Lombards, and in their inability to organize their autonomy 
unless the Pope was plaoed at its head" (p. 273 )• Even so, it 
seems to me that — so long as the idea of an Imperial state with 
Sovereign power in Western Europe controlled the minds of men— 
it is anachronistic to speak of the Papaoy as a temporal power 
in the later sense. Granted that in the time of Oregory the 
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left by will or given by grant to the Popes, the lnooae of whioh 
was used to dispense oharlty and to administer the Churoh. All 
sees and many monasteries had suoh holdings. 

The Patrimony Is probably as old as the reoognlzed Churoh, 
but nothing speoifio 1 b known about It before the rule of St. 
Oelaslus (492-49$). Under Oelaslu s, the Patrimony appears to 
hare been widespread and to hare assumed already the general 
organizational character which Is only fully seen in the time 
of Gregory 1.1 It seems the only tenable hypothesis that 
Gregory, rather than drastically reforming or reorganizing the 
Patrimonies, was simply the first Pope In the period after the 
wars of Justinian and the Lombard incursion who devoted consider- 
able time to the management of the estates. After almost a oen- 
tury of chaos no little attention was needed to restore Papal 
control of the estates and to return them to proper management; 
on the other hand, there Is little evidence of a sweeping reform 
of the management of the estates. 

This is not to say that the extent of the Patrimonies was 


Patrimony lent prestige to the Roman Churoh, the Pope did not 
and could not assert himself as an incipient sovereign prince. 
Even the donations of Pepin to Stephen II did not, so long as 
the Roman — or Carolong lan— Imperial idea remained In foroe, make 
the Papacy a principality whioh held its territory In opposition 
to the Imperial sovereignty. There was but one sovereign power 
until the emergence of the national kingdoms, and that was the 
Imperial-eoolesiastical power whioh aoted as vloar of the Creator 
and Judge. 

1. Spearing, Patrimony j* J&g Time of GjzttftgCl, 1; L. Br^hler 
and a . A lgra In , Offeplrfl IS. Staafl, 1 

arais. (1938), 542f. 



not vast or their Importance not considerable. 2 Nor Is It to say 
that the oare taken by Gregory and his managerial aoumen were not 
remarkable. It Is simply to affirm, first, that Gregory was not 
an Innovator simply because he managed the large land holdings 
of the Church, and, second, that he in no way regarded himself 
as a temporal prince by virtue of these properties. 

On the other hand, the fact that the Church was a large 
landholder was not without political significance. Against 
Constantinople and the Lombards, it was Important that Borne 
could be fed with the fruits of the Sicilian Patrimony. 3 In 
Gaul, Candldus, a presbyter, aoted as reotor and as papal ambas- 
sador; he was to spend the lnoome of the estates on oharltable 

if 

and missionary endeavors In the North of Europe. Defensors 
and rectors were scattered throughout the Latin world as papal 
land agents; Gregory Innovated only In uBlng them as visitors 
and arbitrators In eooleslastloal affairs. 5 

The fact that Gregory did not regard himself as a sovereign 
prince makes the fact of his assumption of an active role In 
Italian polltlos eVbn more difficult. Although it is Impossible 
to Justify his action In a constitutional wa’y, it Is, I think, 

2. Dudden, Gregory the Great. I, 296ff , gives an Idea of 
their extent. 

3. filffi. I. 2, 70; IX. 115. 

4. Epp. VI. 5, 6. 10. 

5. Epp. I, 67; III. 22, 35; VIII. 23; X. 4; IX. 120, 142. 
(This Is by no means an exhaustive list). 



possible to understand It In tors* of tho polltloal mllty of 
life In Italy In th e 590 's and in terms of the dootrlme of last 
things. 

Gregory realized that he had beooae Pope at a oruolal 
Juncture. He made the significant remark in an early letter that, 
by divine retribution for his sins, he had become a Lombard and 
not a Roman bishop: "non Homanorun, sed Inngobardorum eplsoopus 
faotue sun."^ The letters to Constantinople show that the sen- 
tenoe Is to be taken as hyperbole; Oregory was still the first 
of the bishops of the Christian Roman Empire. But at the same 
time he realized that the destiny of Rome lay In the hands of 
the Arlan tribesmen, sent by God to punish the sins of the Roman 
olty. In a real erase, Insofar as his offloe as metropolitan 
and Bishop of the City was oanoerned, he was In faot a bishop 
of the Lombards. 

In one of the Homilies on £gfi&liXfcL* preached at the darkest 
hour of the Lombard orlsls, Gregory speaks of the devastation of 
Italy and the depopulation and poverty of the City. Eseohlel 
predicted that Samaria would be destroyed; he prefigured, said 
Gregory, the destruction of Rone which he saw as an Imminent 
reality and as punishment for Rome's sin. The mistress of the 
world has been reduced to nothing. 7 It is with a devastAdlngly 

6. 1pp. I. 30. 

7* “Ipse autem quae allquando nundl donlna esse vldebatur 
quails renanserlt Bona ooasplelnus. * Jgg. lA Bsech . II. VI. 22. 


mllitlo tuat of owtMporarj history that Gregory exegete* 
■seohial's propheey. Bone mo oot up ti a pot aal flllod «o 
with mtor and honor; oror the tiro it ooothod with tho lust for 
powor Mi glory. But H o — is ho longor niotrooo: tho dependant 
nations, tho Bono to f tho peof&o are gono. Tho pot hoo hoilod 
try. Tho oapty pot io diooolTing on tho f lro. Vo oot lour from 
Constantinople or Lonharty hothoro to roaoro tho pot fron tho 
flro to p roo o r ro what io loft.* lopo'o only hopo lo that tho 
reanant, penitent and righteous, oan prooorro tho olty. Tho 
situation la dapp orate and total dooa is laainont. Vo outsldsrt 
ars interested-- not tho Sxaroh, not tho Bwperor, not tho Arlans. 

It Is not booauso ho Is a prlmoo of tho world — or hooaaao ho haa v 
dorlTod or usurped fron Constantinoplo tho powor to aot— that 
Oragory oan negotiato with tho Lombards. It lo olaply booauso ^ 
thoro lo no ono alee loft to aot. 

Tho history of Orogory's negotiations with tho Lonbards Is 
long and oowplloatod, and oan bo dealt with only suanarlly hero. 
Tho Arlan tribe had boon gorornod by ono Agllulf since the death 
In 590 of Autharl. Autharl's widow, Thoodollnda — a Catholic 
although she ms ins lined to faror tho antl-ConstantinspMltsn 


8. In . la Vaaoh . XI, VI. 22-2*. "Quia onln sonatus deest, 
populus Inter lit. ot taaon In pauols qul sunt dolor os ot gonltns 
quotldlo uultlpllountur, Jau vacua ardot Bona. Quid autos lsta 
do honlnlbus diolaus, en, ruinls orebreeoent lbus , Ipsa quoqua 
dostrul aodlflQla tidsnas. Unde apto da oiTitate Jan vaam 
subdltnr; XDtthLgflggh* g& Ugg0^ m Jjng. Ian onln’ at ipsa 
olla eonsunitur, in qua prims ot aamoa ot ossa oonsunabantur, 
quia postquaa dofsoorunt hoalnos , ttlau mrietaa oadunt* Ul|i - 
autea sunt qul In a Jus allqmndo gloria laatabanturt Ubi u 

S pat Ubl suporMaf Ubl frequent et l u u ot omtun gaudlUhfi 
• lA filing. M. Ti. 22. Duddon, ftEMIfl Jtft fiaiii 11 » 

Is this w a weird funsral oration." 
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sohisnatlos9--bad determined the euooeeelon by taking Agllulf aa 
her husband. Although the king was comparatively strong ruler , 
the tribe had never been noted for ooheslveness.^- The powerful 
dukes of Spoleto and Benevento were likely at any time to under- 
take military expeditions without the support of the king. More- 
over the Exarohs of Bavenna, with only small forces and little 
support from Constantinople, were not desirous of attempting to 

put down the Invaders, who annually threatened the Imperial 

2 

cities of central Italy. 

In 592, Gregory had already begun Independent negotiations 
with the Arlans. Ariulf of Spoleto had made a raid on the olty 
Inf llotlng considerable losses. The small military legion In 
Some, long unpaid, oould bmsrely be urged to stand their guard, 
let alone risk their lives In defense of the City. Gregory 
urged John of Bavenna to remind the Exaroh of his duty and 
hinted his Intention to negotiate a peace with Ariulf despite 
the Imperial governor, If neoessary.3 Oregory evidently com- 
pleted successfully several truces or treaties with the Lombards, 
paying the tribute money from the funds of his See. After the 
first truce, however, the Imperial foroes broke Gregory's agree- 

9. Epd . IV. 4, 33 . 

1. Dudden, Gregory the Grea t. I, 158ff; II. 3-7; BrAhier 
A Algrain, QrAgolre lq Qry id. 48-59. 

2. Ssm. II. 7 , 32 - 3 ^. 

3* Bust* II. *5. 



ment and withdraw tha army from the olty to the defense of 
Perusia. Agilulf finally stormed Rome, taking oaptives for sale 
as slaves.** 

In 595 the oriels occurred. At the time of the delivery of 
the Ezeohiel homilies, Agilulf appeared at the olty gates. 

Ravenna was uninterested In the plight of the oltlzens, though 
Agilulf was, Gregory assured the Exaroh, willing to oonolude a 
peaoe If only the Romans will make some amends for the damages 
Incurred when the last truoe was broken. 3 Gregory evidently met 
the King himself and negotiated a treaty.** 

The Emperor, Informed by the Exaroh of Gregory's high-handed 
action, reprimanded the Pope, inspiring a famous and angry reply 
from the prelate. 7 Gregory took offense at being called 
Blmnlloltatls . retorting that Maurice thereby Implied he was 
fatuua . He was outraged that Constantinople could sit back com- 
placently, criticizing the bishop, while the Lombards, unchal- 
lenged, ravaged Italy. The Papacy had at great expense and 
after great suffering done the duty of the Empire; if Mauri oe 
considered this a sin, Gregory preferred to rely on the mercy 
of Jesus when he oomes as Judge than to oount on the justioe of 

Epp . V, 36 . 

5 . V. 34. 

6 . Anon. Whitby monk, Vita Greg . XXIII; Paul Dlao. Vita 
Gres . XXVI. The details of these aooounts are not reliable. 

7. Epp . V. 36 . 
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. the Emperor . ® 

A new truce was negotiated In 598 by the Exaroh Cal lint ous; 

In this event Gregory's emissaries played an Important role as 
arbitrators between the Homans and the Lombards.? This was a 
new role for Gregory but one whloh he seemed to find more agree- 
able to himself since he had finally aroused the proper officials 
to aotlon. Calllnlcus broke the truce, however, ^ and It was not 
renewed until the advent of Phooas' Exaroh, Smaragdus, In 603. 2 
At Gregory's death, Theodellnda had given birth to a son who 
was baptized a Cathollo;^ It looked as though. In his reign, 
some settlement oould finally be made. 

In all this Lombard conflict, Gregory acted out of necessity. 
The proper authorities had failed to act; the bishops, then, had 
to take the Initiative. Someone had to act to acquit Homan 
society of the duty to act righteously before the oomlng of the 
Judge; If governmental conoern for the peace of the people oould 
not move Maurice to act, then the pastoral concern of the bishop 
would have to suffice as Justification for an Innovation. Gregory 
did not Intend or claim to usurp the government of Italy, or of 

8 . "Hoo tamen brevlter dloo, quonlam peooator et lndlgnus 
plus de venlentls Jesu mlserloordla, quam de vestrae pie tat Is 
lustltla praesumo." Epp . V. 36 . 

9. EfiH. IX. 11 . 44, 66. 67 . 

1. Paul Dlao. Hist . Long . IV. 20, 23*25, 28. 

2. Ejya. XIII. 36 . 

3 . fim. XIV. 12. 



any portion of the peninsula, from Its rightful ruler— It might 
hare been a happier thing for Italy In the next two centuries 
had he done so. He was, on the oontrary, gratified when peaoe 
was finally negotiated through proper channels. His action 
probably saved Italy froa ooaplete Lombard domination and pre- 
served for the fiction of Imperial overlordship Its last basis 
In fact. Gregory left Italy essentially as he found It. He 
left only a precedent for Papal action when the Empire failed 
to do Its duty. 

Gregory's relations with the Merovingian houses were closely 
related to his efforts to Institute reforms In the Galilean 
Church. His only concern In writing the Pranks was pastoral. 

Thus It is correct to say with P. W. Kellett, against those who 
see In the renewal of oontaot with Gaul an attempt to secure an 
ally against Constantinople or the Lombards, that, In the 
Merovingian correspondence, "we find no trace of what we may 
call political motives.*^ Gregory was concerned simply to 
make the Pranks aware of their duty as Christian monarohs to 
promote righteousness In the Church so that they might be pre- 
pared themselves to faoe the Judge who was the source of their 
authority. 

Gregory's exhortations to the Merovingians are instructive 
of his view of secular authority with regard to the Churoh. 

4. jEflBt, acMuacx ito areas an& MU. jdJfo S&ul 

( 1889 ), 76 ; 



•Every letter begins with at least a sentence regarding the duty 
of the Catholic monaroh, Kingship, he tells Chlldebert, Is an 
exalted position, but to be a king is neither so unusual nor so 
great as to be a Cathollo king whan there are kings nearby who 
are not orthodox. Having this great gift, the Cathollo ruler 
must let his light shine before his subjects and before the 
other nations.^ The great gift of being a Cathollo king is also 
a heavy responsibility: It requires that the king acknowledge 
who is his lord by perfecting his realm In order to please Ood. 

So any laxity or corruption must be a source of distress 
Gregory realized that strong aotion by the Merovingian rulers to 
reform their Churoh would Jeopardize their control of the kingdom 
by Increasing or fostering some autonomy In the Churoh. Simony 
and the placement of royal lay candidates in episcopal office 
were quite obviously to the advantage of the Merovingians. 

Gregory faced this fact boldly, urging Brunhild to offer .a sac- 
rifice of her own authority to God by conquering the internal 


5. "Quanto oeteros homines regia dlgnltas anteoedlt, tanto 
ceterarum gentium regma regnl vestrl prof ec to oulmen ejcoelllt. 
Esse autem regem, quia sunt et alii, non mlrum eat, sed esse 
catholloum, quod alll non merentur, hoc satis eat. Slout enlm 
magnae lampadls splendor In tetrae noCtls obsourltate lumlnls 
sui olarltate fulgesolt, lta fldel vestrae olaritas Inter 
allarum gentium obsouram perfidlam rutllat ao corusoat." Epp . 

VI. 6. 

6. "Cum regnl vestrl nomen Inter oetera gratia ollm 
chrlstlanae rellglonls effulserlt, valde studendum est, ut, unde 
glorloslores oeterls gentlbus eminent is, lnde omnipotent! Domino, 
qul dat smlutem relbus, perfeotlus plaoeatls et fldem quam 
colitis adlutrloem In omnlbuB habeatls." Epp . IX. 215. 
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enemy s o that God might respond by conquering her foreign eneales: 
do God's work and he will do yours. 7 it is not enough Just to 
rule as a Catholic over semi-barbarians;® the ruler aust be 
thoroughly Christian even though to do so is seealngly foolish. 

The saall Petrine Patrimony in Gaul had evidently fallen 
under Prankish control by Gregory's time. The Pope reasserted 
his control over its management , sending a reotor who also acted 
as his ambassador to the royal and eplsoopal courts, but ordering 
that the rents were to be expended in the North and not sent to 
Hoae. 9 The rulers were obliged to assist the reotor in restoring 
the full equities of the Honan See in its Galilean landholdings.^ 

Again and again, with great patlenoe in view of the deafness 
of his addressees to his olalas, Gregory set forth the duties of 
the Christian ruler to guard the purity of the Church. Although 
he may not have been aware of the true character of the Merovln- 

glans — their letters to him seem to have emphasized their Cathollo 

2 

zeal —he was aware of the faults of the Prankish Church. Jews 


7. "Paolte quod Del est, et Deus faclet quod vestrum . . . 
Saorlflolua Deo devicto interiors hoste offerte, ut exter lores 
adversaries ipso adluvante vlnoatls et, quale vos contra lnlmlcos 
lpslus studlum gesserltls, talem ilium in vestro lnvamlne sentl- 
atis. Mlhl autem oredlte, quia, siout multorum lam experlmento 
dldlclmus, in damno expendltur, quloquld,oun peooato oongregatur. 
Si lgltur vultls nil lnluste perdere, summopere studete de 
lnlustltia nil habere. In terrenls etenlm rebus semper oausa 
damnl est orlgo peooatl." E-pp . XI. 49. 

8. Epp . XI. 49. (“efferta corda gentlllua” ) . 

9. IfiP. VI. 10. 

1. Ss&. VI. 5, 6. 

2. Epp . V. 60; XI. 49; XIII. 7, etc. 
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were allowed to keep Christian slaves, 3 there were Individual 
grievances ^ simony and the oonseoratlon of novices to the 
eplBoopate were more the norm than the exception. ^ In all these 
things Gregory constantly and Insistently set forth the claims 
of righteousness and the demand for reform. His dream of a 
reforming synod, ^ however, was doomed because the Merovingians 
profited more from the present system. Yet he did ellolt some 
assistance from the Tranks for the English mission. He was thank- 
ful for this evidence of oharity, but said always that more evi- 
dence of oharity at home would be cause for greater thanksgiving.? 

Gregory was given the opportunity to take an Interest in 
Qallioan Churoh life and, because of his concern as the heir of 
Peter to maintain the purity of the Churoh, seized every oooaslon 
to set before the Merovingian monarohs the claims of Christ. He 
realized that these olalms were against the self-interest of the 
rulers, but his faith In the certainty of historic retribution 
forced him to preaoh continually his program of reform. 

The time has come to evaluate Gregory's pastorate in terms 
of our examination in this ohapter and the proceeding one of 

3. IX. 215. 

4. Epp . IX. 212, 226. 

5. Epp . VIII. if; IX. 215; XI. 49, 51. etc. 

6. Bpp . XI. 49, etc. 

7. Eee. XI. 47, 48, 50, 51. 
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his doctrine and work. It is easy to overemphasize the faot that 
Gregory is a pivotal figure in the history of the Papaoy, and yet 
this is, ironically, the most important thing about him. What is 
meant by this seemingly paradoxical statement is that Gregory 
the Great is a pivotal figure in the history of Western Christian- 
ity, but not in the same sense as historians have usually under- 
stood this faot. 

Slnoe Henri Pirenne’s time, historians have been forced to 

reinterpret Gregory's work in terms of the Pirenne thesis — or 

in terns of the reevaluations of Western history the Belgian 

historian has forced on scholarship. Unfortunately, however, 

these reinterpretations have relied upon secondary studies of 

the Pope which were completed before the reevaluation of his 

period. So a reoent historian,VtSt. L. 3. Moss,® says that Gregory 

dealt with crises of the new order as they arose, and in terms 

of the thought patterns of the old: 

He is Janus-like figure. One aspeot foreshadows 
(at least, to later eyes) the Papal domination of 
the West, the temporal power of the Churoh, the 
peculiar blend of legalism and mystic doctrine 
which characterizes medieval thought. The other 
aspect shows us the greatest of those Homan nobles 
turned bishop, who, in Gaul, Afrloa, or Italy, 
through the wreckage of the Empire led their retainers 
in a desperate fight against the swamping deluge of 
barbarian invasion, owing what success they gained 
less to the material forces at their oommand than to 
the unwilling respect accorded by their enemies to 
strength and nobility of character, and to the 
glamour of an ancient civilization. 

As his epitaph proclaims him, Gregory is 'God's 
Consul' — a Homan statesman, last of his line. 


8. XU, Birth £U Hlaale £ua U957), 137 
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Vhat Moss says Is largely oorreot, but It depends upon an assumed 
historical continuity In the Papacy In which St. Gregory Is a 
transitional figure between two periods. It Is this assumption 
of continuity which we nust challenge; we nay be able ultimately ^ 
to affirm that Gregory had much to do with the character of the 
medieval Papaoy, but we must first disabuse ourselves of the 
notion that his accomplishments were results of his political 
and eooleslastloal achievements. 

That Gregory's achievement as Pope vis i, vis the other 
Churches and the old and new olvll powers was not so great as 
was onoe thought Is, It seems to me, the Inevitable conclusion 
of the survey of his work In these two ohapters. Gregory was 
foroed to act by his Latin con cent of the Individual who finds 
fulfillment In complete self-subjection to the needs and pur- 
poses of the Church and of society. His compulsion to act was 
heightened by his realistic Interpretation of his own age as a 
moment of oruolal his tor lo Import, a last time, the last day of 
Home. We must accept the fact— however repulsive Gregory's 
mythical imagery may have been to older his tor loans or to our- 
selves — that the esohatology of the Gregorian Cornua , coupled ^ k 
with the sense of duty to act as revealed In the Epistles, moti- 
vated everything he did. These elements are not late barbarisms 
but the mainsprings of Latin thought In the tradition of Ambrose, 
Jerome and Augustine, 9 expressed now by means of an Imagery 

9. Gregory onoe advised an admirer that, rather than Imbibe 
the still water of his Ezeohiel Homilies , he would profit more 
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whloh is sometimes barbarized. 

It Is this motivational element whloh gives the lettera their 
strength — a strength from whloh It Is easily concluded that this 
man must have made his mark on the Churoh. But scrupulous exam- 
ination of Gregory's affairs reveals a failure whloh might have 
turned a weaker nan In on himself. 1 His reform program simply 
did not oolnolde with the needs and desires of the other bishops, 
of the Emperor, of the barbarian kings. The bishops were forced 
to suffer corruption In the Churoh and to glorify their own 
positions In order to maintain what little power they had left 
against caesaropapal enoroaohnents. The Emperor was too weak 
either to reoonquer or to reform; he had to bow to the Churoh and 
yet to seek to control It by appointments In order to maintain 
support for his regla^f In the Churoh. which was — for all Its 
faults— -the last strong force In Roman society. The Prankish 
Monarch* and their bishops were for similar reasons not anxious 
to reform. Moreover It would appear that Gregory was one of few 
men left who saw the necessity of action and had a doctrine of 
purposeful history: history and aotlon were not Important In the 

by drinking of the profound torrents of Ambrose and Augustine. 

Epd . XII. 160. 

1. It Is remarkable to me that, in view of his failures, 
Gregory did not beoome a thorough-going mystic. But, although 
the eschatology faded In the middle years of the Fontlfloate, it 
revived again toward the end as strongly as ever. Hence Butler's 
study of Gregory as a mystic ( Western Mystlolsm zX951/) emphasizes 
an element in Isolation whloh can. It seems to me, only be properly 
understood In the light of the oontlnued emphasis on works In the 
world before the end. 
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East where historic Institutions were seen as were shadows of 
divine, spiritualized perfection; and Merovingian Gaul, to judge 
by the early appearance of decadence In the once strong house of 
Clovis, had no sense of hlstorlo purpose and no social dynamio. 

What Gregory did was to make an Impression on his age. All l "' > 
ears might seemingly be deaf to him but he persisted in aoqulttlng 
himself of his duty to speak as ohlef pastor for reform. At least 
the ground did not fall from under the Church's feet. The Empire 
kept a foothold In Italy thanks to Gregory's firm polloy with 
the Lombards. His voice made him a person with whoa Constant- 
inople had at least to reckon. His remonstrances presented 
claims of righteousness long-sinoe forgotten in Gaul. The Homan 
Bishop's claim to supreme pastoral jurisdiction was stated dearly 
and widely so that few In places of Influence did not know at 
least that Peter's successor claimed primacy. 

Gregory accepted the old Imperial order as the basis of 
Western civilization, yet did not deny the Importance of the new. 

He was Homan In motivati on, Homan in orientation, and Honan in 
hi 8 h ist orical realism. 

The faot of Gregory's debt to the passing order and of his 
failure to achieve an Immediate rapprochement with the new is 
manifested by the history of his successors to about the time of 
Gregory II. 

In Italy affairs in the seventh century continued along the 
same lines as in the sixth; Gregory's temporary arrest of Honan 
decay — if it was even an arrest — had quite failed. The Lombard 


.*■ 
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tribe remained a weak and divided nation, capable, as it always 
had been of being defeated by an Imperial offensive of only 
moderate strength. 2 But the Lombards were never defeated nor did 
they consolidate their power. The years 626-652 saw an Arlan- 
natlonallst reaotlon to Romanlzatlon and oathollolz&tlon. The 
latter foroes triumphed finally, but the Popes were never recon- 
oiled with the Lombards — even with the great Llutprand ( 712 - 744 ), 
who was a zealous Cathollo and a friend of the monks but wanted 
to unite Italy under his soeptre without the support of Borne— 
beoause of their political attachment to Ravenna and to Constan- 
tinople. Paul the Deaoon, writing In the time of Charles the 
Great, ended his History of the Lombards with the death of 
Llutprand. Though he was a biographer of Pope Gregory I and a 
member of the Benedictine community at Monte Cassino, Paul 
reflected the lack of significance attaohed to the Papacy by 
the Lombards in this period. Of the thirty Popes from Benedict I 
( 574 ) to Zaoharlas (d. 741 ) he recalled but twelve, and those — 
exoept for Benedict, Pelaglus II and Gregory — only Incidentally . 3 

Gregory's Lombard policy and his charities had evidently 
depleted the Papal treasury. There is evidence that under his 
successor, Sablnlan, Papal activity was sharply ourtalled and 

2. This account of the Lombards depends largely on P. Lot, 

£n& at t&ft Aaalflat w oria aal J&a jk&lBalag sL 

Agflfl .(1931)* 285-296. 

3. See the edition of Hist . Long , by W, D . Poulke ( 1907 ). 
Paul's sources for Gregory in this work and In the Vita were 
largely English, although he also used the Papal arohlves or 
haft access to the Corpus In a monastic library. 



grain, formerly given the Homan citizenry, was sold at a high price. ^ 
Honorlus (625-628) was anathematized by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council for his support of the heretic Sergius of Constantinople. 

In 692 , an effort was made to Byzantinlze the Latin liturgy.-* 

For thirty years after 685, the See of Peter was oooupied by a 
succession of Greek Popes. It looked as though, voluntarily or 
Involuntarily, Home had succumbed to Constantinople. Unable to 
come to terms with Lombardy, again out of contact with Merovingian 
Gaul , 6 the Bishops of Home were fast becoming puppets of a distant 
and weak Caesaropaplsm. 

In the first half of the eighth century the great Mediterranean 
oriels occurred. In the oentury between the death of Mohammed and 
the battle of Poitiers (732), the Empire of the Homans collapsed 
before the Moslem onslaught — an unprecedented outbreak of Arab- 
lanlsm which later consolidated Its position by developing an 
Arablan-Islamic oulture.? This was no Influx of a people sus- 
ceptible of Romanlzatlon: law, language and religion made the 
two orders at this stage absolutely Incompatible. ® That the 
Arabs were oheoked at the gates of Constantinople and In Gaul 

4. Paul Diao. Vita Grecorll . xxix; Brfchier & Aigraln, 

Qrfoolre le Grand. 392f. 

5. Lot, iUft World. 299. 

6 . Kellett, Gregory Jfcfcft Sraa.lL, &3ft. 

7. P. Hittl, The Arabs (1956), 61 . 

8 . H. Pirenne, A History of Europe (1955), 48ff. 
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redounds not so muoh to the credit of the Roman remnant as to the 
faot that the expansive energy of the Saracens had simply burned 
Itself out . 9 Yet the arrest of the Arabs occurred only after the 
face of Europe had been utterly changed. 

The reign of the Emperor Leo III, the Isaurian, (717-740), 
should have foroed the Roman Bishops to regard themselves as no 
longer beholden"' to Constantinople. In 732>the Pope was deprived 
of Patriarchal authority in Illyrloum, Sicily and Sardinia . 1 
The weakness of the Popes Is manifest In the faot that no great 
offense was taken at this aotlon. But more Important, Leo pre- 
cipitated the loonoolastio controversy . 2 Whatever the reasons 
for the polioy of Leo, he was supported by the Platonio presup- 
positions of Eastern theology concerning the baseness of all 
things physical. That the West reaoted so strongly as It did Is 
not so much a credit to the Popes as it Is a reflection of that 
Occidental realism which was unable to see any difficulty In the 
use of Images In the Churches. 3 Finally, the fall of Ravenna in 

9. Hltti, Ifca Arabs . 74. 

1. Lot, fial OIL the Anolant World . 301; Brihler & Algraln, 

gri&fllrft Isl Grand, 456 F . 

2. Br 6 hler & Algraln, Grfaolre le (£caibL» 430ff. 

3 . Oregory the Oreat himself had reaoted violently against a 
proto-loonoolasm In Marseilles, Epp . IX. 208; XI. 10. He held, 
first, that the use of loons In ohurohes had never before been 
challenged, and, seoond, that Images were useful for the edlfloa- 
tlon of the Illiterate. He did not, however, admit the adoration 
of Images. 


7 51 and the end of the Exarchate left the Popes with the necessity 
of defeating or oapltulatlng to the Lombards.** 

Meanwhile In Gaul, the weak Merovingian monarchy had lost its 
power to the Mayors of the Palaoe of the house of Pepin of Herlstal. 
When Pepin's son Charles Martel had checked the Arabs at Poitiers 
in 732, the Carollnglans appeared as the new foroe for France. 5 
But as yet they had no more sense of destiny and no more purpose 
to build civilization anew than had the Merovingians, who yet 
held nominal sway over the Franks. 

The middle of the eighth century saw Europe without an Empire 
and apparently without foroes dynamic enough to rebuild Christian 
civilization. The last stand of Home in the person of Gregory 
the Great had been too weak to save the Vest from disaster. Yet 
the seoond half of the same century saw Western foroes consoli- 
dating and rebuilding with a dynamic whioh was strikingly 
Gregorian. The conventional approaoh to the rebirth of this 
dynamlo is that It ooourred by means of the Carollnglans and the 
Papacy. The House of Pepin is said to have arisen to meet the 
orlsis in the north. The Papaoy is said, almost mystically, to 
have retained Its self -consciousness and to have revived its 
dynamic motivation under pressure of the crisis in an effort to 
revive the Empire. 6 But we have seen that the spirit of Gregory 

4. Lot, End of the Ancient World . 307 t. 

5. Flrenne, History of Europe . 74 ; Hltti, Arabs . 92. 


6. So T. Jalland, The Churoh and the Papacy (1949), 3$2ff. 












waa bankrupt and that the Pranks as ye t had no sense of deatiny. 
We will have to look elsewhere for the survival of the old Roman 
Christian dynamism whloh oharaoterlzed the later history of the 
West. And when we find the foroe we will see that It derived 
from Gregory's only work outside the structure of Imperial Rome. 
The Empire of Charles the Great did not rise like the phoenix 
from the ashes of Roman society, It was a revival of the 
Gregorlan-Latln spirit from the seed planted by the Pope In Saxon 
England. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CHURCH AND THE MONASTIC MOVEMENT 

Before we can outline the monastic doctrine and policy of 
Gregory the Great, it is necessary to indulge in rather more his- 
torical Introduction than has been our custom in these chapters. 
The history of Western monasticism affords a plethora of documen- 
tation which is exceptionally difficult to interpret. The ques- 
tion of influence has been muddied by interpreters who have taken 
no account of the social, political, and economic situation of 
the West in the fifth through the ninth centuries, and the under- 
standable piety of some monastic scholars with regard to their 
founding fathers has led them to read later trends into the early 
period. Thus, since St. Gregory’s position in the monastic 
development is a pivotal one, we must attempt at least a tentative 
reconstruction of what preceded him. 

The ascetic movement, properly so-called, began around the 
time of the recognition of Christianity. Its sources were 
Eastern, probably originally Egyptian. The movement spread 
rapidly in the Orient in two forms: the eremitic or solitary, 
which tended to extreme acts of self-mortif lcat ion and to dis- 
regard of the practices and discipline of the Catholic Church; 
and the coenobitic or communal, which was more or less controlled 
and ordered but tended even so to hold in contempt the discip- 
linary authority of the episcopate. Although as time passed 
coenobitic asceticism came more and more to the fore, there was 
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a persistent tendency in the East — easily understandable in the 
light of the presuppositions of Greek Christianity — to revert to 
individualism and to extreme austerity . 

Ascetism appeared first in the West in Gaul by about 350, 
and was probably first significantly introduced in Italy by St. 
Jerome in 382 . Although it is popular to distinguish tendencies 
to eremitism or to coenobitism in the early history of monasticism 
in the Occident, it seems likely that the first Latin ascetics 
took inspiration from both Eastern tendencies and did not them- 
selves distinguish the movements in any coherent way. Thus the 
life of Martin of Tours which is modeled on that of Anthony of 
Egypt tells without embarrassment of the solitary and communal 
periods of the life of the first Galilean ascetic, and even of 
his activities as bishop of Tours. Sulplicius Severus' biography 
of Martin indicates as well that the severance with the world 
practiced In the West was not so final and complete as that of 
Egypt , or even of Cappadocia. There Is at any rate a more per- 
sistent tendency in the West towards some moderation and some 
form of communal life. 

The great ascetic theologian of the West, John Cassian, 
sought to reconstruct the spirituality of Orlgen as he read the 
Greek father in the translation of Lvagrius.2 But, true to the 
Latin temperament, he emphasized the element of human respon- 

1 . C. Butler, Lausiao History of Palladlus ( 1898 ), 238-245. 

2 . 0 . Cadwick, John Cassian (1950), 3&. 
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sibility In the attainment of the ascetic goal,-^ thus precipating 
the long and bitter "semi -Pelagian" controversy in Gaul. But, 
despite the controversy he aroused, Casslan did much to fix the 
tone and the language of later Latin monastlcism. His influence, 
spurred by the popularity of the monks at Lerins and the example 
of St. Martin of Tours, spread rather widely during the fifth 
century. Gregory of Tours testifies that monastlcism was wide- 
spread in Gaul, though without organization and continuity, by 
the time of Gregory the Great. 

The movement after Jerome had little official or ecclesias- 
tical support in Italy, although it grew steadily and finally 
overcame most of the opposition. Augustine had lived at Hippo 
Regius in community with a famllia of monks, thus giving the 
monastic movement some respectability in Latin eyes. There was 
no standard Rule followed anywhere in the West; the movement 
varied from house to house being here individualistic and ascetic 
and there fairly communal. The Rules of Basil and Pachomius cir- 
culated widely and were combined with the writings of Casslan, 


3, Ibid . . 121. Chadwick holds that although Casslan was 
aware that God is both "the goal and tne way to the goal", he 
had not, like Augustine, "succeeded in bringing to the surface 
any fully adequate expression of it in language, and his moral 
exhortations always stressed the destination more than the aid 
of God on the journey." (p. I 38 ) This may be so, but he set the 
form for later emphasis in the West on works-righteousness. The 
important thing to note is that Casslan' s doctrine was his Latin 
reading of Eastern monastic sources, and not the doctrine enuncl 
ated by the Oriental ascetics; see P. de Labriolle, Hlstolre dg. 
la Literature Latlne Chr6t lenne ( 3 ^ Edn., Rev. by G. Bardy, 
1947), 647. 
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Jerome and others to form new rules. ^ 

By the beginning of the sixth century it is, I think, fair 
to say that some headway had been made toward an adaptation of 
the monastic idea to the Western climate and intellect, but that 
there was by no means any unity in the movement. There was a 
general Western monastic tradition, common in many of its aspects 
to Gaul and to Italy, which was no more than the Eastern tradition 
as re-read by the Latin mentality. There were local codifications 
and uses dependent on common Greek and Latin sources, which some- 
times strikingly resembled each other; there was a tendency to 
community life and to moderation which was yet caught in the ten- 
sion between eremitism and coenobitism. But there was no cen- 
tralized motivation or direction. 

It is the usual view that St. Benedict of Wursla (c. 480- 
550) appeared at this time on the scene and produced a Reeula so 
peculiarly well adapted to the needs of the West that it was 
rapidly and widely accepted throughout Latin Christendom.^ There 
are however, two considerations which militate strongly against 
such an historical assumption and which must be considered here 

4. Butler, Lauslac History . 249; J. R. Palanque, et al. De la 
Palx Constantlnlenne ^ la Mort de Th^odose (1950), 327-70. An 
excellent tabular chronology with bibliography of ancient monas- 
ticism appears in the latter volume at pp. 321ff. 

5. So Abbot Chapman states the Rule was intended for the 
whole church and Influenced not only Caesarius of Arles and 
Cassiodorus, but also the Code of Justinian. St. Benedict and 
the Sixth Century ( 1929 ) , Chs . 2-6 . 
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in some detail. They are the problem of evidence for the life 
of Benedict and the problem of the identification of his Rule. 

The only source for the life of Benedict of Nursla is the 
second book of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great (593).^ 

Benedict lived, according to Gregory, in the earlier part of the 
sixth century: the only clue to a fixed date is the visit paid 
him by Totilla the Ostrogoth in about 5^2.? Since Gregory seems 
to have been rather careful in his screening of oral sources for 

Q 

the Dialogues . we can assume that what he tells us represents 
the best oral tradition of the monastic saint's life. The immedi- 
ate sources, we are told, are Constantine, his successor as abbot; 
Velentinian, superior of the Lateran monastery whence the Bene- 
dictines had migrated after the destruction of Monte Cassino; 

Simplicius, Benedict's second successor; and Honoratus, Abbot of 

q 

Subiaco where Benedict first lived as a hermit. 

But more has been claimed for this little biography than is 
claimed by the author himself. It is asserted that it gives 
evidence of a wide contemporary fame for Benedict, but Gregory 
says in his general preface that the lives and miracles of the 
Italian saints were generally unknown.^- Even where Gregory noted 

6. Ibid .. V. 

7. C. Butler, Benedictine Monachlsm (1919). 1. 

8. Eon . III. 50. 

9. Greg I, Dial . II, Praef . 

1. Dial . I. Praef . where Peter says, "Non valde in Italia 
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the contemporary celebrity of his subject, he was speaking only 
of a localized phenomenon. ^ Gregory devoted so great a portion 
of the Dialog ues to Benedict precisely because, outside a fairly 
small circle, he was unknown by the last decade of the sixth cen- 
tury. Prom the internal evidence, it appears that Benedict's 
fame during his own lifetime was not more than local. 

It is also commonly claimed that the second book of the 
Dialogues of Gregory shows something of Gregory's intense Interest 
in the propagation of the Benedictine Regula . Again we must point 
to the avowed intent of the author which was, simply, to famil- 
iarize the Homan clergy with the miracles of Italian saints. 3 
Further, although some incidental information about Benedict's 
monastic practice and Rule is given from which we can discern 
the general outline of the known Rule, no zeal whatever for use 
of the Rule to standardize ascetic practice is displayed. Indeed, 
the only notice that Benedict produced a Rule is a statement that 
the character of the Saint can be discerned from the purity of 
his disciplinary document, ^ The document was evidently available 

aliquorum vitam vlrtutibus falisse cognovi; ex quorum igitur 
comparatione accenderis ignoro. Et quidem bonos viros in hac 
terra fuisse non dubito, signa tamen atque virtutes aut ab els 
nequaquam facta exlstimo, aut ita sunt hactenus silentio sup- 
pressa, ut utrumne sint facta nesclamus." 

2. Dial., II. 3. Benedict's influence is said to have spread 
from Subiaco to Rome, which is not a terribly great distance. 

The visit of Totilla (Dial. II. 14-15) is also attributable to 
local notoriety rather than to wide fame. 


3. III. 50; Dial . I. 50. 

4. "Libert, Petre, adhuc de hoc venerabili Patre multa 
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in Rome for Peter the Deacon to read, but it seems not to have 
been widely known, 

we need say little more specifically about the life of 
Benedict, He was an ascetic with some local following in the 
area of Italy along the coast between Home and Naples who flour- 
ished in the first half of the sixth century. He seems to have 

established three houses, notably Monte Cassino, and to have 

5 

undertaken the reform of others. By the end of the century, 
his memory was celebrated only at Subiaco and in Rome, whence 
the Cassinese monks had migrated. Benedict produced a Rule which 
was available in Rome about 593 » but which had no more authority 
than any other of the myriad such documents then in circulation 
in the Batin Church, 

The second problem, that of identifying the Rule of St. 
Benedict, is an extremely difficult one which is capable at the 
present moment of no final conclusion. We can hope here only to 
indicate something of the enigma which faces Benedictine scholar- 
ship, The abbey at Monte Cassino was destroyed in the ninth 
decade of the sixth century and the monks migrated to Rome where, 


narrare; sed quaedam e^Jus studiose preefcereo, quia ad allorum 
gesta evolvenda festln'5'. Hoc autem nolo te lateat, quod vir 
Dei inter tot miracula quibus in mundo claruit, doctrinae quoque 
verbo non medlocriter fulsit. Nam script sit monarchorum regulam, 
discretions praecipuam, sermone luculentam. Cujus si quis velit 
subtilius mores vitamque cognoscere, potest in eadera institutions 
regulae omnes magisteril illlus actus Invenire: quia sanctus vir 
nullo modo potuit aliter docere quam vixit." Dial . II. 36 . 

5. Butler, Benedictine Monachlsm . 3 54. 
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according to legend, they set up a house near the Lateran.^ 
Gregory's testimony with regard to the availability of the Rule 
assures us that they brought with them the Institutes of the 
founder. 

In 717, Petronax of Brescia re-established the foundation 

at Monte Cassino, and in 750 Pope Zacharias sent a Rule — often 

taken to have been the autograph of Benedict — to this house. 

Paul the Deacon, author of the Lombard history and a commentary 

on the Rule, seems to indicate that the new Cassinese foundation 

was a fresh start without any Benedictine continuity, and that 

the Rule supplied by Zachary was from the Papal, and not the 

7 

Lateran Monastery, library. That the customs of this house were 
not in accord with the Benedictine tradition which was observed 
by the Saxons is testified by the reforms instituted by the English 
Benedictine, Willibald, about 727.® It Is not known, indeed it 
is doubtful, if Willibald substituted a new text for that of 
Zachary or if he simply restored discipline according to English 
custom. 

The most widely accepted text tradition of the Reeula of St. 
Benedict derives in Its earliest extant form from the use of 
Cassino; It was transmitted to the Carolinglan reformers and 

6. Ibid . ; D. Knowles , The Monastic Order in Ena land ( 1940) , 17. 

7. Butler, Benedictine Monachlsm . 172f . 

8. Ibid., 355-8; Huneberc of Heidenhelm, The Rodoeoorioon 
of St. Willibald, in C. H. Talbot, trans. , Anglo - Saxon Mission - 
aries (1954), 172-173. 
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retained in a manuscript at the Monastery of St. Gall. 9 Another 
textual tradition, which was evidently that in use in England, 
Prance and elsewhere in the seventh and eighth centuries and may 
represent a still better textual tradition, also exists, and there 
is a combination of these two traditions — a textus recentus — from 
the tenth century. ^ There is, then, in the manuscript tradition 
of the Rule no text antedating the ninth century,^ and no text 
which can claim clear and direct descent from the Benedictine 
autograph. 

Recently, Dom Augustin Genestout, has put forth tne hypothesis 
that a Rule, known as the Reeula Maglstrl and formerly considered 
a derivative of the Benedictine, was the primary source for the 
Benedictine Rule. 3 This Rule, longer than the Benedictine, con- 
tains many sections strikingly, even literally, like the latter. 
Only the last seven chapters of Benedict’s Rule dealing with 
internal discipline appear not to be related to the Master’s Rule. 
Vanderhoven has edited the Reeula Mae lstrl and dated the two ex- 
tant manuscripts about 600.** There seems to be good reason to 

9. Butler, Benedictine Monaohlsm . 171ff. The Cassino ms. 
has been destroyed. 

1. Ibid., l?0ff; J. McCann, The Rule of St. Benedict (1952), 
xii-xvii . 

2. F. de Labriolle et al, Th6odose & Gr^eoire le Grand . 

543, n. 4. 

3. The best bibliographical histories of the debate discussed 
below are to be found in Chadwick, John Cass lan . l69n. ; and B. 
Altaner, Fatroloale (5th Edn, 1958), 446f. 


4. H. Vanderhoven et al., La R§ele du Ma'ttre (1953)> 59- 
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think this Rule originated in Italy about 500 , and that it was a 
source for the Rule of the Benedictines . 5 Although it is imposs- 
ible to draw any final conclusions at this time, one looks for- 
ward to the termination of the debate. ^ Meanwhile, we have evi- 
dence of the contemporaneity of a Rule with Gregory I which is 
strikingly like the traditional Benedictine Rule, and we have in 

7 

these documents evidence of an early manuscript tradition. 

Dorn David Knowles, speaking of the critical impasse and 
looking over Benedictine scholarship from Abbot Butler to the 
present, concludes that 

The disappearance of Benedict as_ the author (as 
distinct from the compiler) of /the Regula Benedict 1/ 
would indeed be little more than the final stage in 
the long critical process which has changed the 
picture of a vast Institute deriving from the pat- 
riarch of Monte Cassino into one of a code and its 
spiritual doctrine gradually 'infecting' an already 
existing multitude of religious foundations .8 


5. A. Genestout, "Unite de Composition de la R'&gle de S. 

Benoit et de la R§gle du Mal'tre d'aprds leur main&re d' introdulre 
les citations de L'Ecriture* , Studla Anselmla 18-19 (1947), 270- 
272; T, Pays, "Der Magistertext in der Uberlief erungsgeschichte 
der Benediktinerregel, * Studla Anselmlana 44 (1959), 83-4. An 
example of the opposing literature is B. Capelle, "Le MaTtre 
anterieur a" S, BenoD’t?" Revue d' Klstolre Ecolfeslastlque XLI, 66-75- 

6. Vanderhoven and his associates have announced a second 
volume, G&nese de La R&gle des Mona stores which will presumably 
bring us closer to a settlement. 

7. McCann, Rule of St . Benedict . xlx-xxi, while rejecting 
the Genestout thesis grants this much value to the Regula 
Maelstrl . 

8. Review of Vanderhoven, La Regie du Ma'ftre . in J ourna 1 
of Ecclesiastical History . VI ( 1955/ , 95- 



Dr. Knowles need not restrict this statement to the eventuality 
tnat the Rule of the Master may be shown to be Benedict's source, 
from our present knowledge we can state quite confidently that 
such is the case. Benedict was an unknown at the end of his cen- 
tury; if he had a cult to aid his later fame he owes the existence 
of that cult to his prominence in the Gregorian Dialogues . ^ If 
he wrote the Reeula Benediotl — that is if this document is a 
descendent of what he wrote — he drew widely from the Latin mon- 
astic tradition,^- The Reeula Maelstrl . whatever its source and 
date and relation to Benedict, relies on the same tradition. 

But Gregory testifies that neither Rule had much influence before 
600. Benedict was but one of many writers of Rules in a period 
which also produced a Casslodorus, a Caesar ius and, slightly 
later, a Columbanus. The important thing for the historian, if 
he is to see the real development of the monastic tradition and 
to avoid reading between the lines of hagiography, is to look 
for the developments which effected the 'infection' of the West 
with a monastic code and gave formal unity and direction to a 
movement which had already a unity of spirit and of outlook. 

If we look to the writings of Gregory the Great, we can see 


9. Hence P. Batiffol can say that “Book II of the Dialogues 
made of Saint Benedict the patriarch of the Monks of the West." 
Saint Gregory the Great (1929), 190. 

1. See the "Index Scriptorum" , pp. l?6ff, of Butler, ed., 
Sanctl Benediotl Regula (1912). 
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the beginning of the spread of the 'Benedictine' code throughout 
the Latin World. 

If Gregory the Great regarded the Church as a vessel driven 
tnrough the wild and turbulent sea of sixth century affairs, ^ and 
his own life as pontiff as one afflicted by storms, ^ he regarded 
the monastic movement and the life of the ascetic as the one 
source of quiet and tranquility for the Christian who desired 
some respite from the tumult of the last days of history. His 
constant references to his years as a simple monk reflect a real 
sense of loss and a feeling that he cannot now be the kind of man 
or live the kind of life he regards as being purest and most 
worthy.^ 

Let his Latin spirit and his own experience make inevitable 
an inconsistency in his statement of the monastic ideal. His 
reference to his conversion — i.e. his decision to make a monastic 
profession — in the dedicatory Epistle to the Mora 11a is a typical 
Gregorian statement of the aims of monastic life. After resisting 
the implication of his conversion experience until he realized 
his only tie to tne world was in his own njind, Gregory states that 
he finally sought out the monastery to avoid the misery of the 
world. 1'he ship-storm imagery is evoked to describe the experience. 

2. See above Chap, II, Lp-p . I. 4, 

3. Lpr . I. 7. 

4. See the first pontifical letters, Eno . I. 1-7. 
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The monastery is the uortus whence one repairs to escape the 
storms of mundane life — "ex huius vitae naufragio nudus evasi" 

The calls, to Constantinople and to the Homan episcopate, wnich 
as loyal churchman he had obediently to accept, were calls to 
venture again on the stormy sea, and both journeys were occasions 
of distress. 

Quia enlm plerumque navera incaute religatam etiam de 
sinu tutisslmi litoris unda excutit, cum terapestas 
excrescit, repente me sub praetextu ecclesiast ici 
ordinis in causarura saecularium pelago repperi et 
quietem monaeterli, quia habendo non fortiter tenul, 
quam stricte tendenda fuerit, perdendo cognovl. ham 
cum mihi ad perciplendum sacri altaris mlnlsterium 
oboedientiae virtus opponitur, hoc sub ecclesiae 
colore susceptum est, quod si inulte liceat, iterum 
fugiendo deflectatur. Postque hoc nolentl mihi 
atque renitenti, cum grave esset altaris minlsterlura, 
etiam pondus est curae pastoralis iniunctum. Quod 
tanto nunc durius tolero, quanto me el imparem , 
sexitlens in nulla fiduciae consolatione respiro.® 

Duty in the Church is simply duty; it is not that to which one 

aspires, for the goal of the Christian is the peace of tne harbor. 

It is only because Gregory is so thoroughly Latin that his duty 

to the Church must outweigh the desires of his own heart. He 

must take orders, must go to Constantinople, must rule the See 

of St. Peter, The sanction for this heavy duty, and at the same 

time the reason for its existence, is the eschatological ’urgency 

of the age; the times are so bad that even the monk cannot escape 

the evil of the world. The monk must act precisely because the 


5 . Lbb . V. 53a, §1. 

6. Ibid . 
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end is at hand: "Quls enira mundi iam tempora malls crebrescent ibus 
termino propinquante turbata sunt, ipsa nos, qui interius mysterlls 
deservire crediraur, curus exterioribus implicamur . . . Even so, 
he has kept about him a group of monks so that he might not lose 
all contact with monastic tranquility.^ 

The passage we have been examining is not an isolated one. 

It only epitomizes a theme which runs throughout Gregory's works . ° 

In these last days, the monastic life is the only haven from tne 
storm of the world; he who leaves the cloister cannot hope for 
peace. And yet, precisely because these are the last days, the 
monk must serve the Church in the world. 

The basic contradiction between the ideas of monastery and of 
church pervades Gregory's writing. This same Inconsistency had 
caused no little disciplinary trouble in the East; in the West it 
was seen by the opponents of monastlcism as a conflict between 
personal desire and corporate duty. Gregory, however, is unaware 
of the political implications of this basic conflict. He tells 
how Florentlus drove Benedict from Subiaco because of the envy 
of the priest of the number of monastic conversions inspired by 
the abbot. ^ But he is evidently unaware of the real issue between 
parish and monastery. He relates a curious tale of one Equitius, 

7. Ibid . 

8* Ibid . The only reference here is to the monks of St. Andrew's 
who accompanied him to Constantinople; one must however assume Gregory 
was In continual contact with monastics in Home during his pontificate. 

9. The Epp. are too numerous to need citation; see also Dial . I. 
Praef . . where the sea image recurs, and Heeula Pastoralls . I. Praef . 

1. Dial . II. 8. 
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a monk who preached although he was not In orders. The Bishop of 
Home, at the instigation of his envious clergy, proposed to inves- 
tigate this breach of discipline, but, frightened in a dream, the 
Pope cancelled the inquiry. Gregory concludes that God protects 

o 

his faithful against those who seek the glory of the world. he 
does not see the disciplinary problem or the breach of monastic 
vows implied in this evangelical activity. 

There is, in other words, a kind of ambivalence in Gregory's 
monastic doctrine. He saw the monastery as the only refuge and 
at the same time he seemed to encourage evangelical and ecclesi- 
astical activity on the part of the monk. The basic tension of 
his own career was, so to speak, projected into his view of 
monasticism. It is not unlikely that his Rule prohibited this 
double activity, but Gregory either ignored, or was unable to see, 
the proscription. 

Such Is, in a general way, Gregory’s view of monasticism. 

One must, however, inquire what was more explicitly the kind of 
monasticism he espoused and what steps he took to propagate this 
kind of monasticism. 

It is generally assumed that Gregorian monasticism is equi- 
valent to Benedictine monasticism; 3 that is to say that, on the 

2. Dial . I. 4. 

3. Butler. Benedictine Monaohlsm , 160-161. 0. M. Porcel, 

La Dootrlna Monas t lea de Ban Gregorio Magno y. la " Reeula 
Monaohorum . " (1951) t finds that Gregory depends solely and liter- 
ally on Benedict, (pp. 2l4f.) 
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basis of the interest expressed in Dialogues II in St. Benedict, 
it is assumed that the Rule now called Benedictine is the Rule 
written by the patriarch of Monte Cassino. We have seen that 
the Rule referred to by Gregory as having been written by 
Benedict and as being available in Rome is not properly identifi- 
able. But there is little doubt that a Rule like that called the 
Benedictine is the one employed and propagated by Pope Gregory. 
Whether this Rule was the negula Maelstrl . the Regula Benedict! 
or some other of the numerous similar Western Regulae Is not, X 
think, demonstrable. Literary similarities and formal likenesses 
are so great among the Rules that tney do not make conclusive 
evidence. On the other hand, it would be foolish to deny cate- 
gorically that the 'Benedictine' Rule was that used and circu- 
lated by Gregory; its subsequent history is too closely linked 
with the history of Gregory and his influence to allow such a 
statement. The closest we can come to definite statement is 
that the Regula of Gregory was of the family of the 'Benedictine 1 
and the Master's Rules and that it has since the time of Gregory 
been popularly associated with the name of Benedict of Nursla. 

It is not necessary to attempt here a catalogue of the charac- 
teristics of Gregory's monasticism vis 5 vis the 'Benedictine'^ 


4, See Force 1, Doctrine Honest lea . passim , and Dudden, 

Gregory the Great . 11^ 161-200. R. Gillet in his Introduction to 
Gregoire le Grand, Morales Sur Job ( Sources Chr6tlennes . ^ 32 , pp. 82ff 
shows that Gregory's ascetic work, the Mora 11a . relies on tne same 
sources as the majority of Latin monastic writings: primarily Cassian, 
but also Augustine and Ambrose. 
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since it has often enough been demonstrated that there is either 
striking similarity or absolute identity. 

It must be noted, however, that there were current in Rome 
two non-Benedictine types of monasticism which doubtless had 
Influenced the houses known by Gregory himself. The first was 
the liturgical famllla at the great Roman basilicas whose members 
served as the choirs of the great churches, rather as regular 
canons were later to function. -5 The second type derived from 
Cassiodorus and emphasized the scholarly work of tne monks; 
Gregory's Mora 11a in Job , begun in Constantinople, probably 
received some impetus from the work of the first Italian monastic 
scholar. Although these elements are not directly traceable 
in the work of Gregory, they are discernable In the monasticism 
of Augustine of Canterbury and in later Italian asceticism. 

Gregory undertook no systematic reform of Western monasticism. 
He did, however, write on numerous occasions to abbots and bishops 
giving advice or mandates to correct laxities and abuses. His 
ideas of monastic discipline as set forth in the letters are, 
then, occasional and not systematic. There are, however, several 
points which are stressed in these letters which indicate both 
the prevalent abuses and the ideas of Gregory. 

There was, for instance, Incessant combat between the diocesan 


5. D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in Eng land (19^0), 17. 

6. Ibid . : Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, l69ff. 
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and the abbot. Gregory had to order the bishops more than once 
not to distrub the tranquility of the houses by use of the chapel 
for public masses and other public functions. 7 At the same time, 
the Bishop had to see that priests were provided to say Mass for 

O 

the monks if no member of the house was in orders. The abbot 
was to be chosen internally, but to be installed by the bishop. ^ 
The bishop was responsible for visiting the monasteries to see 
that all was in order. ^ Generally one can say, with Dudden , 2 
that the bishop retained a jurisdiction over the spiritual well- 
being of the house under the terms of the Heaulae . but that tne 
house remained autonomous in so far as selection of the abbot 
and management of revenue and property were concerned. Gregory 
was concerned to maintain the monastery as a port in the stormy 
world: stable, self-sufficient and secure. 

In so doing he, however, stressed the privileges of the 
foundations in such a way as to keep the door open for future 
assertions of monastic independence. So, for example, he allowed 
the abbot direct communication with Rome, 3 although he preferred 
local settlement of disputes. ^ Such provisions tended to make 

7. E to. VII. 12; VIII. 17; XIII. 11, 12 , I 3 . 

8 . Ep£. VII. 43 . 

9. Ep^. V. 47; VII. 12; IX, 20. 

1. Epp>. VI, 11; VII. 12 ; VIII. 8 , 17, 32 ; IX. 203 , 224; 
x. 3 , 9; xiv. 16 . 

2 . Gregory the Great . II, 188. 

3. E VIII. 17. 

4. Ibid., and Epp. VII. 32 ; XIV. 6 . 
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later monastics look to Rome for assistance, although there is 
no indication that Gregory intended to break the established 
hierarchical custom of appellate jurisdiction. Exceptional 
grants of privilege, as that to Respecta at Marseilles,^ did 
not depart in their prescriptions from the general tradition, 
but they did open the door for later monastic loyalty to Rome.^ 

It is not in a systematic reform of monasticlsm that the 
significant claim of Gregory to a place in later monastic history 
lies. There is every indication that the reforms he attempted 
met the same fate as his attempts to deal with Churches outside 
Rome and with the secular rulers. Nor does he show any desire 
to impose upon the rest the Rule of Benedict or any other par- 
ticular monastic code. It is, rather, in his recognition of 
the fact that under the eschatological stress of the age the 
monks must be mobilized to preach the Gospel in foreign parts 
and to serve the Church, as he himself served it — as bishops 
and as diplomats — that Gregory influenced the future of the 
monastic order. 

Aside from the mission to England, the secular employment 
of monks is somewhat limited. Gregory did, however, feel that, 

5. Ep>£. VII. 12; XII. 9. See P. W. Kellett, Pone Gregory 
the Great (I 889 ), 48f, This grant follows a tradition dating 
from the time of Caesarius of Arles (Labriolle, et al, Mort de 
Thlodose . 911) and it is contemplated that the Caesarian rule 
will be followed, 

6. The question of the monks and the state has been dis- 
cussed above, Chap. III. 



where parishes were vacant and priests could be obtained, monks 
should be ordained with the permission of their Abbot. 7 Several 
bishops who had originally been monks were elevated by the monk- 

p 

Pope. These extraordinary measures were required by the world 
situation, and were to be deplored as was his own return to the 
world. ^ 

The great occasion on which Gregory drew from the monas- 
teries, incidentally furthering the cause of monasticism, was 
the Commission of the mission to the English to a group of monks 
from St. Andrew** under one Augustine. Gregory himself tells 
us little or nothing about the monastic connections of the 
mission except that Augustine and his followers were members of 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s.-^- Augustine, who had been 
praeposltus at the house in Clivus Scauri,^ was made abbot of 
the little group en route to England, evidently in order that 
he might have greater disciplinary authority over his fellows. 3 

7. Ejyp. I. 18; VIII. 17. 

8. Maxlmianus of Syracuse, Augustine of Canterbury, Harianus 
of Ravenna. See Dudden, Gregory the Great . II, 192. 

9. Epp . V. 53a. 

1. Ep£. VIII, 29; IX. 222. 

2. Ep£. VI. 50a; IX. 222. 

3. "Remeanti autem Augustino praeposito vestro, auem et 
abbatem vobls constituimus , in omnibus humiliter oboedlte 
scientes hoc vestris animabus per omnia profuturum, quicquld a 
vobis fuerlt in elus ammonltlone completum.* Epp . VI. 50a. 
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Gregory reports Augustine's subsequent elevation to the epis- 
copacy without settling the question of the effect of the event 
on his position in the monastery.^ This group was later rein- 
forced by another body of monks, including Laurent ius, a priest, 
and Mellitus, an abbot, ** both of whom eventually became bishops. 

The Pope evidently justified his action on the ground of 
the necessity of taking drastic action in an age which threatened 
disaster. The letter to the recalcitrant monks when they sought 
permission to return to Rome urges them to act boldly in hope 
of eternal reward. ^ But he left little written record of the 
exact monastic Rule they were to follow in this unusual situ- 
ation. In reply to Augustine's question as to how the bishop 

to 

and his clergy were to live, he simply commends A them the 
communallsra of the Book of the Acts and notes that Augustine, 
subject to monastic vows, must continue to live with his monks 
under a Rule.? The same letter commends whatever liturgical 

4. Eon . VIII. 29. The consecration was authorized from Rome: 
"Qui data a me licentia a Germaniarum episcopis episcopus factus 

• • * 

5 . Epp. XI. 34 , 39 - 50 . 

6. "Nee labor vos ergo ltineris nec maledicorum hominum 
linquae deterreant sed omni instant la omnique fervore quae 
inchoastis Leo auctore peragite scientes, quod laborum magnum 
maior aeternae retribut lonls gloria sequitur." Eon . VI, 50a. 

7. Epp . XI, 56 a, 1 (See below, Chap. V, concerning the 
authenticity of this ep.); H, E. I. 26. The emphasis on primitive, 
Apostolic life is further evidence that Gregory had no particular 
interest in propagating the Reeula Benedlctl . 
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use Augustine sees fit to adopt, and the Implication seems to be 
that this man 'learned In the monastic Rule'® knows best how to 
arrange his life. He is given only the outline of a Rule stress- 
ing poverty, hospitality, mercy, discipline, and the reading of 
the off ices . 9 It seems certain that the institution of an epis- 
copal monastery is more an expedient — or perhaps even an imitation 
of Gregory's Rome or Augustine's Hippo — than an adaptation of the 
Celtic custom. Gregory's intention was that Augustine should 
follow his old rule with such adaptations as local conditions 
and the urgency of the mission required. Bede adds only that a 
house was founded at Canterbury by Augustine, endowed by the king 
and completed by Laurent ius . •* 

We can only hope to outline here the effects on the later 
Church of Gregory's monastic work. Much of what one must conclude 
here is implicitly a part of the story of the motives and achieve- 
ments of the mission to England. This much, however, is clear: 
Gregory's Dialogues were In large part responsible for the 

8. Epj). XI. 37. 

9 . Eon . XI. 56a. "De eorum quoque stipendio cogltandum atque 
providendum est, et sub ecclesiastica regula sunt tenendi, ut bonis 
moribus vivant et canendis psalmis invigelent et ab omnibus 
inlicitis cor et linguam et corpus Deo auctore conservent. Communi 
autem vita vlventibus iam de faciendis portlonibus vel exhibenda 
hospitalitate et adlmplenda misericordia nobis quid erit loquen- 
dum. . ." Epp . XI. 56a. 

1. H. E. I. 33. The house was first ruled by one Peter, a 
priest. 
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ultimate triumph of the Benedictine Rule since they drew atten- 
tion to the life and miracles of the Abbot of Monte Casslno 
and gave impetus to a Benedictine cult.^ Although we cannot 
identify the Benedictine Regula with any certainty, it is undeni- 
able that the Rule used by Gregory and Augustine is essentially 
that now known as the Benedictine. 

It is spread of this Benedict in isra in the seventh and 
eighth centuries that interests us now. Gregory did not attempt 
to enforce wide use of the Rule in the Church, He rose to cer- 
tain occasions to institute reforms; his interest gave some 
currency to such 'Benedictine' concepts as stability; he helped 
to strengthen the monasteries against diocesan encroachments , 
and fostered the idea that Rome was the special pastor of the 
monks. But in all this his contemporary influence was probably 
restricted to Rome, to parts of central Italy, and to Sicily 
and some of the islands. It is easy to see an attempt to 
establish Benedict inism from reading the Letters and, in retro- 
spect, to assume that it had some effect. But closer reading 
shows that such was neither the intent nor the immediate effect 
of St. Gregory's work. 

rthat then can we say of the English monks? It seems that 
there is no other source for the spread of Benedictine monas- 

2. Bede, Hlstorla Abba turn . 1, (C. Plummer ed. Baedae Oner a 
Hlstorloa /189 i>/, I, 36 kff) quotes Dial . II. 1. To describe the 
virtues of the Italian's namesake, Benedict Biscop, and at Ibid., 
16, shows that Benedict of Nursia is accepted generally as the 
author of the standard Rule. 
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tic lsrn in the following centuries. If Gregory did not attempt 
to spread the rule in Italy, if, as in other cases, Gregory did 
not have great influence In G a ul, he was at least remembered by 
the monks of Canterbury, and later of Northumbria, as tneir 
special Bishop and fellow-monk. As early as c. 605, Mellitus, 
then Bishop of London returned to Home to confer with Pope 
Boniface about the English Church, bringing back letters from 
the Bishop of Home and the monastic canons of a Homan synod. 3 
One of the marks of the submission of the English Church at 
Whitby was the alteration of the tonsure to conform with the 
practice of the Church of the Apostle to the English. ^ A later 
Pope, sending Theodore as Archbishop, sent with him an abbot. ^ 
English houses looked to Rome for guidance, as a source of 
relics and books, as a model of polity. ^ Hardly a year passed 
that some English monk or bishop did not travel to Home to seek 


3. Bede, H. E. II. 4. The reference is to Boniface IV, 
Gregory’s third successor. Note, however, that Gregory's immedi- 
ate successor, Sabinian, had evidently reacted against the former 
Pope's monastic favoritism, returning several churches to the 
control of the secular clergy. (L. Br^hler & H. Algraln. Gr^fcolre 
le Grand . les fitats Bar bares . et la Conauete Arabe /l 938 /» 392). 

4. Bede, H. E. III. 26 ; Eddius Stephanus, Life of Bishop 
Wilfrid . X (D a Whitelock, ed., English Historical Documents : 

S. 300- 1042 119557 692 f). 

5. Bede, H. E. IV. 1. 

6 . That the Regula Benedict! existed in England at an early 
date is shown by the existence of a ms. (Oxonlensis) dating from 
c. 700 . The ms. seems to be the prototype of the pre-Carolingian 
family of mss. See McCann, The Rule of Saint Benedict . xv. 
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guidance or knowledge.? Grossing Gaul, jen route to and from 
Home these monks sought to share with the Franks and the heathen 
the blessings sent them by Gregory the Great and his monks. 

The question of influences is a difficult one. Italy and 
Home to which the English — as later the Carollngians — had con- 
stant recourse were the source of many modifications of the 
Rule in these two centuries. The English kept in touch with 
the mother See and her practices; they had a zeal for study and 
for liturgies that reflects the non-Benedictine customs of some 
Homan houses. Contact with the Celts and Franks certainly 
effected certain modifications in their practice. But it was 
the spirit of Gregory that effected the spread to England and 
thence throughout Europe of a local, moderate, Italian monastic 
Rul e . 

The great appeal of Bede to Egbert of York for reform of 
the Church reflects the tenacity of Gregorianism in England. 

Bede appeals to the Archbishop's sense of duty, invoking the 
image of the coming Judge who demands that the pastor be found 
faultless.® Gregory's Reg u la Pastoralls and his Homilies are 
held up with the Scriptures as the proper guide of the rector .9 

7. D. Knowles, The Monastic Order . 21f; Bede, H.E. and 
Hiatorla Abba turn , passim. ; see also the various lives of early 
bishops and abbots. 

8. Bede, Eplstola ad Epgbertum Enlsconum . §2 (C. Plummer, 
ed. , Baedae Opera Rlstorloa I , 405 f f ) . 


9 . Ibid . . §3. 
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The proposals for monastic reform in this letter are either dis- 
tinctly Gregorian or natural extensions of Gregory's principles: 
more dioceses should be established in Northumbria and should 
have as their centers adequately endowed existing monasteries ; 
monasteries established to avoid taxes should be suppressed or 
reformed, and monks who take vows to avoid military duties dis- 
ciplined; 2 the bishops, who zealously guard the monasteries 
against the power of the crown, must be as zealous in their visi- 
tations and in their oversight of monastic morality.-^ It is also 
indicative of the attachment of Anglo-Saxon monasticlsm to 
Gregory's home that Abbot Forthred, evidently injured by a con- 
fiscation of his house by the king and archbishop in line with 
Bede's recommendations, went to home for help, bringing back an 
order of restitution from Pope Paul 1.^ 


1. Ibid . . §3 9f. This is, of course, in some respects 
similar to Celtic practice, but it can be justified as Roman from 
what we know of Augustine's rule in Kent. 

2. Ibid . . 11-13. 

3* Ibid . . 14, The sanction for this activity is peculiarly 
Gregorian in tone; "Precor sollicite praecaueas, ne, cum idem 
princeps apostolorum ceterique fidelium gregum duces in die 
iudicil maximum suae pastoralis curae fructum Christo obtulerint, 
tuarum allqua pars ouium inter hedos sinsltrarn Iudlcis secernl, 
atque in aeternum cum raaledict ione mereatur ire suppliclum; quin 
potius ipse tunc eorum numero merearis ascrlbi, de quibus ait 
Ysaias; 'Minimus erlt inter mllle, et pnrsjulus inter gentera 
f ortisslmam. ' * 

4. The letter is quoted in Whitelock, ed. , English Historical 
Documents : c.. 500-1042, 764f. 
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Before the decline of English monastic ism, which was hastened 
by the disastrous Scandanavian invasions, Bede's contemporaries 
the great missionaries had spread their monasticism in Germany, 
the Low Countries and Gaul. Charles the Great made the Roman 
Regula the standard for his realm; Louis the Pious with Benedict 
of Aniane brought about monastic uniformity.^ T/ie monasticism 
which, thanks to Gregory, became one of the significant factors 
in the transmission of culture and the formation of the new 
order was characterized by its liturgical piety, its Intellectual 
activities, and its sense of the mission of the Church. 

It is ironic that this should be so, for Gregory's use of 
monks for the English mission was an emergency measure allowed, 
as Gregory himself had undertaken the diplomatic mission to 
Constantinople and the Roman episcopate, only because someone 
had to act. There being no-one else, the monks had to cast off 
their sought-after serenity and venture out to convert the 
secular. When Gregorian monasticism overran the .Frankish houses 
under the influence of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries and the 
reforms of Louis the Pious, it took with it this same basic 
inconsistency. It was a monasticism which preserved culture 
and spread the Gospel, serving King and Pope. Benedict of 
Aniane might attempt to give it again the tranquility desired 
for it by Gregory; he might even try to restore some of the 

5. Knowles, 'The Monastic Order . 23-3O; E. Amann, L'&poque 
Caroling lerrne (193?)> 255-2^6; Butler, Benedictine Monachlsm . 
355-357. 
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pre-Benedictine rigors of Egyptian asceticism. But Western 
Monastic ism had been too thoroughly imbued by Gregory with the 
Latin sense of duty; it desired the quiet of the cloister, but 
it was under the Latin compulsion to serve the Church Militant: 
* . . . ipse nos, aui interius mysterils deservire credimur, 
curjfus exteriorlbus implicamur . . 


6. Eon . V. 53a 


1 . 



CHAPTER V 


THE CHURCH AND THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL 

The sending of Augustine and the other monks to England 
was not the only missionary endeavor emanating from Rome in the 
pontificate of St. Gregory I. It was, however, in form and in 
consequence by far the most significant of the Pope's efforts at 
evangelization for it transmitted the Latin cultural and the 
theological outlook to the middle ages and led to the conversion 
of those Germans and Scandanavians who had not settled within 
the old Empire and adopted its ways. 

The impending Judgment and the obligation of the chief 
pastor to make the claims of the Gospel heard in every land were 
the sanctions of Gregory's missionary efforts as of everything 
else he did. We are covered, said the Pope, commenting on Job 36 
29 - 30 » by clouds which bring rain to water the earth: when we 
look up, that is, we behold, heavenly things by means of the lives 
of the Apostles and the Fathers who brought us the water of faith 
by their preaching.^ - Even now God spreads the clouds, so that, 
although he is everywhere, he is manifested locally by means of 
his preachers. 2 The success of human preaching depends upon 

1, Moral , in Job . XXVII. 10, 18. 

2. "Extendlt nubes Dominus, dum ministris suis viam prae- 
dicatlonis aperiens, eos in mundi latltudinem circumquaque 
diffundit." Moral , in Job . XXVII. 11, 20. 
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miracles of grace which, illumine the world like lightning, 3 and 
which calm turbulent seas. The nations are subjected to the rule 
of God by the preacher’s announcement of the Judgments of God.** 
Against the storms of the world, God sends out his preachers who 
bring the peace of God's word to the nations, who announce his 
Judgment, and who preach righteousness and the fear of God. 5 
Pagans living within the Empire were not to be tolerated. 

They were to be punished or admonished so that they might turn 
from their old ways.** Against the continued paganism of many of 
the peasants on lay and ecclesiastical estates in Sardinia, Gregory 
launched a considerable missionary offensive. Cyrlacus, an abbot, 
and Felix, an Italian bishop, were commissioned to spearhead the 
effort within the metropolitan jurisdiction of Januarlus of Cag- 
liari.^ Gregory wrote the Sardinian landholders that this work 


3. Moral , la Job . XXVII. 11. 20. 

4. Moral , in Job. XXVII. 11.21 - 12.22. The reference in 
11.21 to the British may be an allusion to the British Church as 
the most distant Church, or it may be a redacted reference to the 
mission to the Anglo-Saxons. 

5. "Ecce quondam tumidus. Jam substratus sanctorum pedibus 
servit Oceanus, ejusque barbaros motus, quos terreni principes 
edomare ferro nequlverant, hos pro divina formidine sacerdotum ora 
simpllcibus verbis ligant; et qui catervas pugnantlam infidelis 
nequaquam metuerat, Jam nunc fidelis humillum linquas timet. Quia 
enim percept is eoelestibus verbis clarescentibus quoque miraculis, 
virtus ei divinae cognitionls infundltur, ejusdem dlvinltatis terrore 
refrenatur, ut prava agere raetuat, ac totis desideriis ad aeter- 
nitatis gratlam pervenire concupiscat. " Moral . In Job . XXVII. 11, 21. 

6. Epfi. III. 59; IV. 26; IX. 204; VIII. 1. 

7. Epn . IV. 23, 27. Gregory is careful to state that his 
representatives are only to undertake the work if Januarlus him- 
self is unable to do so. Thus the missionaries working with the 
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had to be undertaken in view of the approaching end of the world: 

in this crisis the Church could not stand by idly while some men 

worshipped stones, for by so doing churchmen jeopardized their 

own salvation.® Aided by civil authorities, the Church was to 

bring the pagans to Christ. Even Constantinople was called upon 

to discipline the governor of the island who tolerated pagan cults 
o 

for a bribe. 

In its form the Sardinian mission was indicative of general 
Western missionary tactics as they were to evolve in the next 
centuries.* Its success 2 was direotly related to the missionary's 
view of the urgency of his age and to his ability to mobilize the 
civil arm. But it was, as also were the missionary efforts with 
the Jews and the Lombards^ a far more parochial kind of mission 
than that which was to emerge. It was restricted to the confines 
of the nominal Empire, and it was carried on in areas which were 


Archbishop's sanotion will acquit the prelate of his evangelical 
duty without dissipating his episcopal authority. 

8 , "Et tamen vos veri Dei oultores a oommlssis vobis lapldes 
adorari consplcitis et tacetis? Quid quaeso in tremendo iudioio 
dioturi estis, quando hostes Dei et sub potestate vestra suscepis- 
tis, et tamen eos Deo subdere atque ad eura revocare oontemnltis?" 
Eon . IV. 23. See also IV. 25, 27. 

9. Ieq. v » 38. 

1 . See R. E. Sullivan, "Early Medieval Missionary Activity: 

A Comparative Study of Eastern and Western Methods," Church 
History . XXIII, 17-35. 


2. Eot> . XI. 12. 

3 . P. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905)> H» 151-158. 
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predominately or, at least officially, Christian. 

The idea of the English mission was, then, revolutionary in 
that it went beyond contemporary Christian society and met pagans 
in a pagan milieu. What, we must therefore ask, was Gregory’s 
purpose in undertaking the mission to the English? We have noted 
that it is difficult in the writings of Gregory to find any moti- 
vation but the pastoral-eschatological for most of his work. So, 
in his dealings with other churches and the civil powers, and in 
his monastic work, there appears to have been no political or 
personal sanction. And yet, while evangelical zeal seems to have 
been the only reason for launching the mission of the Anglo-Saxons,^ 
it is more difficult, because of the results of the effort, to 
disabuse ourselves of the idea that Gregory seized this opportunity 
to plant an ideal Church intensely loyal to Home. 

Indeed, the only letter in which it can be said that Gregory 
fully outlined the purpose of his English mission^ indicates 
strongly that the Pope intended that the work of Augustine of 
Canterbury should result in something more than a stopgap against 
imminent doom. The Roman bishop may have been acquitting himself 
of his evangelical duty, but he seems to have envisioned more than 
a temporary result. 

A. Epp. VI. 10. 

5 . Son . XI. 37; The same letter appears in H.E. I. 32. 
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Gregory opened his letter to the newly baptized Aethelbert 
of Kent with an exhortation on kingship reminiscent of those to 
the Frankish monarchs. Xet it is a significantly different address 
for it deals with the situation of a recently converted prince 
whose people are still largely pagan. God made Aethelbert king 
of the A ngll so that, by this good man, the benefits of Christian- 
ity might be conferred upon his people. The facts of his king- 
ship and conversion are facts of the divine dispensation. ^ Being 
thus endowed with grace, the king must with haste extend the 
faith and put down paganism. Gregory assumed, as had all Chris- 
tians since the adoption of the faith by the Empire, that it was 
the duty of the Christian ruler to convert all his subjects, even — 
if necessary — by force. ? The reign of Aethelbert was comparable 
in Gregory’s eyes to that of Constantine whose work in the con- 
version of the Church redounded to his Imperial glory. Aethel- 
bert's work, if it was done diligently, would both give him 

8 

greater fame than his predecessors and secure his own salvation. 


6. "Propter hoc omnipotens Deus bonos quosque ad populorum 
regimina perducit ut per eos omnibus, quibus praelati fuerint, 
dona suae pletatis impendat. Quod in Anglorum gentem factum cog- 
novimus, cui vestra gloria idoirco est praeposita, ut per bona 
quae vobis concessa sunt etiam subiectae vobis genti superna bene- 
ficia praestarentur." Enn . XI. 37. 

7. "Et ideo, gloriose fill, earn quara accepisti divinitus 
gratiam sollicita mente custodi . . . Ipse enim vestrae quoque 
gloriae nomen etiam poster is gloriosius reddit, cuius vos honorem 
quaeritis et servatis in gentibus." Ept> . XI. 37. 

8. "Unde factum est, ut antiquorum princlpum nomen suis vlr 
ille laudibus vinceret et tanto in opinione praecessores suos, 
quanto et in bono opere superaret. Et nunc itaque vestra gloria 
congitionem unius Dei patris et filii et spiritus sancti regibus 
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The king owed his position to divine dispensation, and must use his 
power to further God's plan. By so doing he oould increase his 
own merit — thus assuring his salvation— and give God glory for the 
grace he had received. 

Gregory also spelled out his view of the relation of this 
king to hie bishop. The primary aspect of this relationship, in 
view of Aethelbert's recent conversion and in line with Gregory's 
understanding of the episcopal office, is didactic. Augustine 
the bishop is "in monasterii regula edoctus, sacrae scripturae 
scientia repletus, bonis auctore Deo operibus praeditus. "9 These 
three attributes indicate the role assigned by Gregory to Augus- 
tine: he is to establish monastic houses, to teach from holy 
Scripture, and to abound in good works to the glory of God. 
Aethelbert is to listen to the bishop's teaching in these areas 
and to follow his admonitions, for the bishop confronts the king 
with the will of God. If the king does not do God's will as it 
is communicated to him by the bishop, the bishop's prayers for 
the king will not be heard, for God does not hear petitions for 
those who do not heed godly admonitions. Bishop and king must 


ac populis sibimet subiectis festinet infundere, ut et antiquos 
gentis suae reges laudlbus ac meritis transeat et, quanto in 
subiectis suis etiam aliena peccata deterserit, tanto e tiara de 
peccatls propriis ante Omnipotent is Dei terribile examen sacurior 
fiat." E-nn . XI. 37. In Br>r> . XI. 35 to Aethelbert's queen, Bertha, 
the Pope again makes reference to the Constantinian-English paral- 
lel: God worked through Helena's influence on her son as he works 
through your influence on your husband. Bertha was the daughter 
of a Merovingian king. 


9. E mi. XI. 37. 



be bound together in works and in faith so that, partaking of 
God's benefits in the earthly kingdom, they may ultimately par- 
take of the benefits of God's Kingdom. 1 

Thus far, there is nothing in the letter to Induce us to 
depart from the usually valid conclusion that Gregory had no 
extraordinary sanction for his mission to the English. He wrote 
to a newly converted ruler and his letter was adjusted to the 
needs of such an individual, but he taught essentially the same 
concepts as he taught other rulers concerning their duty as 
individuals favored by God to respond with a life of faith and 
works dedicated to the achievement of God's will in history. 

The glory of such a ruler is that of Constantine; he subjects 
the temporal order to the will of the divine thereby winning 
divine favor for himself. 

It Is in the curious paragraph of this same letter on 
eschatology that we find a new — or at least a variant — element 
in the Gregorian theme. Gregory, quite explicitly — and fully 
aware of what he was doing— moderated his insistence on the 
Immanence of the cataclysmic end of history: 

Praeterea scire vestram gloriam volumus, quia, 
sicut in scriptura sacra ex verbis Domini omnipotent is 
agnoscimus, praesentls mundi iam terminus iuxta est et 
sanctorum regnum venturum est, quod nullo umquam 
poterit fine terminari. Adpropinquante autem eodem 
mundi termino multa imminent quae antea non fuerunt. 


1. "Tota igitur mente cum eo vos in fervore fidei stringite 
atque adnisum illius virtute quam vobis divinitas trlbuit adiu- 
vate, ut regni sui vos ipse faciat esse participes, cuius vos 
fidem in regno vestro recipi et facitis custodire." Ep-p . XI. 

37 . 
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videlicit inmutationes aerls terroresque de caelo et 
contra ordinationem temporum tempestateB, bella, fames, 
pestilent lae, terrae motus per loca. Quae tamen non 
omnia nostrlB dlebus ventura sunt , sed post nostros 
dies omnia subacouentur . Vos itaque si qua ex his 
evenire in terra vestra oognlscitis, nullo modo vestrum 
anlmum perturbetis quia idciroo haec signa de fine 
saeculi praemlttuntur, ut de anlmabus nostris debeamus 
esse sollicitl, de mortis hora suspectl et venturo 
iudlci in bonis actibus lnveniamur esse praeparati. 2 3 

You will hear men announcing the Imminent end, but it will not 
come in our time; the signs of the end we see are warnings of a 
more distant Judgment sent to remind us of that dreadful day. 

But the preaching of Gregory himself in Rome had been quite 
explicitly to the effect that the day was fast approaching and 
that the signs were signs of the imminence of Judgment. 3 Now 
it is true that Gregory was not so apocalyptic as to prediot the 
hour of Judgment and that he may here only have been warning the 
naive barbarian king against literalism. But, in view of his 
teaching elsewhere, it seems difficult to escape the conclusion 
that this mitigation of the eschatological theme was based on 
the contrast of the situations of Italy and of the isolated Eng- 
lish kingdom. Italy was inextricably embroiled in the violent 
socio-political upheaval which was shaking the whole Mediterranean 


2. Epp . XI. 37. (italics mine.) 

3. Horn , in Evana . I. 1; Horn . Ezeoh . II. VI. 22. Examina- 
tion of Epp . XI. passim , should show that Gregory's eschatology, 
although not so urgent as in the most critical year of his pon- 
tificate, 595* was still in 601 a vivid and integral part of his 
faith. XI. 28, for Instance, is the important letter to Jerusalem 
which defines the Church as the Ark of salvation in the turbulent 
world. 



basin; but England — remote, long since abandoned to the invaders 
by the Empire, retaining only a few archaeological remnants of 
its days as a Homan colony — was largely unaffected by the woes 
of the Continent, One might almost say that, in Gregory's 
thought, as elsewhere in the Latin theologians, the impending 
cataclysm was intended to meet a specific human crisis: the 
entrance of the barbarians into the Imperial domain for Salvian 
and Orosius, the collapse of the Imperial remnant for Gregory. 
Judgment tended more to be retributive than to represent the 
culmination of the divine purpose for history. Gregory seemed 
to feel that an ideal church eould be planted in Kent, and that 
it could mature under the tutelage of its monastic bishop and 
under the protection of its newly converted king. It would be 
Immune from the crisis which made religious purity impossible 
elsewhere in Europe. The signs it perceived of the approaching 
Judgment would be occasional warnings; they would not be the 
same kinds of signs as those which were shaking other nations 
to their very foundations. 

Gregory concluded the letter to Aethelbert by saying that 
he addressed the king so that, in consequence of the spread of 
the faith in the kingdom, papal precepts might be disseminated 
in the new Church. He looks forward, he says, to the day when 
the conversion of England will be perfected. 

4. *Haec nunc, glorlosi fill, paucis locutus sum, ut, oum 
Christiana fides in regno vestro excreverlt, nostra quoque apud 
vos locutio latlor excrescat et tanto plus loqui libeat, quanto 
se in mente nostra gaudia de gentis vestrae perfecta conversione 
multiplicant . " Eon . XI. 37. 
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We can conclude,' then, without attributing to Gregory a trans- 
cendant historical insight which enabled him to foresee the events 
of the next two centuries, that he regarded the situation of 
England as essentially different from that of the rest of Europe 
and that he thought this condition propitious for the nurture of 
an ideal church. He sought to recover for Christ a province 
lost to the Emperor by planting a Church which had Gregory’s own 
understanding of the nature of the bishop-king relationship and 
which, he felt, was removed from the turbulent arena of the 
Mediterranean crisis. 


It is a mark of the complete Imperial abandonment of Britain 
that we know so little of the condition of the country after the 
Germanic invasion. The British Church, whatever its connection 
with the Imperial and with the later Saxon, retreated and did 
not attempt to evangelize the newly-settled tribes.-* The break 
was so definite that, in the period before Augustine's arrival 
in Kent, almost no political, cultural, institutional or agri- 
cultural remnants of the Imperial occupation were adopted by the 


5. Hence the invective of Glldas, Da Excldlo qt Conquest u 
Brltta^laq . on which Bede relies for most of his information in 
ji.j:. I. 1 - 22 . ("quia inter alia inenarrabilem solerum facta, 
quae hlstorlcus eorum Gildas flebili sermone describit, et hoc 
addebant, ut numquam genti Saxonum slue Anglorum, secum Brit- 
taniam incolenti, uerbum fldei praedicando corami tterent." &.JU 
I. 22 ). See D, Whitelock, The Beginnings of English Sooletx 
(1956), Chap. 1; P. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England . 2 £ Edn. 
(1955), c hap. 1, and pp. 96 - 103 ; P. H. Blair, A& Introduction 
to Anglo-Saxon England { 1956 ), 1 - 27 . 
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Germans. ^ It Is not surprising, then, that historians since 
Gregory’s first biographer have attempted to find a source for 
the Pope's information about and interest in the English.? 

Whether his information was literary, derived from a wandering 
Angle or Briton, or came from the Prankish provinces® will never 
be known. We can, however, deduce something of the circumstances 
from the correspondence. 

Gregory first expressed his conoern for the English in a 
letter of September, 595, to Candidus, his emissary in Gaul. 

Since the income of the Galilean Patrimony could not be sent to 
Italy, it was to be used for the purchase of some young English 
slaves who were to be trained in the monasteries and returned 
to their homeland with a priest to convert that heathen country, 9 
For some reason Gregory did not wait until this instruction 
could be oarried out, for later in the same year he dispatched 
Augustine and his company by way of Gaul to the English nation. 


6. H. Lennard, “Prom Homan Britain to Anglo-Saxon England," 
in Wlrtschaft und Kultur (Dopsch Festschrift, 1938), 69. N. K. 
Chadwick, in her Introduction to Studies In the Early British 
Church (1958), pp. Ilf, discusses the continuity and self-con- 
sciousness of the British Church, but fails to produce evidence 
of any creative relationship with the Saxons. 

7. The story of the slave boys first occurs in the Whitby 
Life of Gregory , ix (Gasquet's ed, 1904). It has been suggested 
with good reason (L. Br6hier & E. Aigrain, Gr^eolre le Grand (1938), 
280, n. 4.) that the story is etiological and depends upon Epp . VI. 
10 . 


8. Bertha, Queen of Kent, was a Prank and had a bishop at 
Canterbury as her chaplain, but neither had attempted to convert 
the Kentish nation. See &.E. I. 25; Greg. Tours, Hist . Franc . 
IV. 26; IX. 26. 


9. l£&. VI. 10. 
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The fact that the expedition was so hastily sent off with little 
preparation and less knowledge of the conditions to be met 
suggests that Gregory had been induced by some urgent petitioner 
to seek the salvation of the Angli. 

The petitioners can hardly have been Frankish, for Gregory 
had to write special letters to Merovingian Gaul to introduce 
the monks, and these Indicate that the Merovingian kings and 
bishops had no prior acquaintance with the evangelical scheme. 
After receiving a petition from the monks that they be allowed 
to return to Gaul, Gregory made Augustine the abbot of the group 
and armed him with letters of introduction to the kings and 
bishops of the Franks, requesting safe oonduct and succor for 
the mission. 1 The English, he tells the Merovingian addressees, 
desire conversion; it will be to the benefit of all to assist 
God in his evident purpose for these heathen people. 2 

Although Augustine doubtless had verbal instructions of 
more substance than the letters indicate, the missions seems to 
have been Impulsively dispatched. They were simply to convert 
the heathen, an act whicft^equlred by the eschatological impera- 
tive. 

There is little primary information concerning the progress 
of the mission. Bede^ says that Augustine was received cordially 


X. Eee. VI. 49-54, 56. 

2. Eee. VI. 49 , 57. 

3. H.E. I. 25ff. 
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by Aethelbert in 597. The missionaries established themselves 
at Kent where they lived at the old Homan church of St. Martin 
leading a primitive monastic life,^ Between 597 and 601, Augus- 
tine, having been consecrated bishop, evidently baptized a num- 
ber of Englishmen. 5 Gregory heard, probably from Laurentius and 
Peter who returned to Rome,*’ that the mission received cordial 
hospitality and some assistance — perhaps clergy to act as inter- 
preters — on their Journey through Gaul.? But there is no record 
of correspondence between Gregory and Augustine between 597 and 
601. 

In the latter year, Gregory dispatched a second mission 
with an interesting series of letters to assist Augustine at 
Canterbury. The missionaries, whose number, according to Bede, 
included Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus and Hufinlanus,® were com- 
mended to the Prankish rulers and bishops as had been their 


4. H.E. I. 26 (*. . . coeperunt apostolicam primitiuae 

ecclasiae uitam imitare. . This may reflect Epp . XI. 56a 

(H.E. I. 27 was evidently inserted by Bede when he reoeived 
that letter after the History was nearly finished), or may indi- 
cate that the tradition does not associate Benedict inism with 
early Kentish monasticlsm. 

5. Gregory, in Epp . VIII. 29, says that he was "Germaniarum 
episoopls episoopus factus" and that on Christmas, 597, he had 
baptized 10,000. Bede mentions no numbers, but states*. in |l.E. 
I. 27, that he was consecrated by Virgilius of Arles /he mis- 
takenly says Aetheriujj/. 

6. S.I. I. 27. 

7. Ejaa. VIII. 4; IX. 47, 48, 50, 51. 

8. H.E. I. 29. 
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predecessors. 9 They brought with theta the archleplscopal pallium 
for the Bishop of the Angli^ and books, relics and vestments for 
the Church. ^ 

The letters Indicate that Gregory had been Informed of the 
political and ecclesiastical situation in England, and was pre- 
pared to deal with the situation and with the individuals in it 
in at least a superficial manner. Thus the letter to Queen 
Bertha shows Gregory's awareness that she is a Christian and a 
Prank. It plays on whatever sentimental attachment she may have 
to the Empire by comparing her with Helena and by asserting that 
she is known even by the Emperor in Constantinople. The queen 
is exhorted to work with the mission to the achievement of its 

goal. 3 

Augustine received two epistles. The first was an exhorta- 
tion to humility. Gregory gives thanks to God for the great 
success of Augustine's work, but he is solicitous lest he become 


9. Epp . XI. 34, 38 , 40-42, 47, 48, 50, 51. Note that 
Gregory was not afraid, while commending his missionaries, to 
take their hosts to tasks for abuses tolerated in their nations 
and churches, 

1 . Eee. XI. 39 . 

2 . " . , . et per eos generaliter uniuersa, quae ad cultum 
erant at ministerium ecclesiae necessaria, uasa uidelicet sacra, 
et uestemente alterlum, ornamenta quoque ecelesiarum, et sacedo- 
talia uel clericilia Indumenta, sanctorum etiam apostolorum ac 
martyrum reliquiae, nec non et codices plurlmos." JJ.E. I. 29. 

It would seem, thus, that at least the nucleus of the Canterbury 
library was Homan. 


3. E XI. 29 
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vain. He urges the monk -bishop diligently to examine his conscience. 
He is to remember that God did mighty things by the agency of 
Moses, but Moses nonetheless was a sinner and was Judged harshly 
for his sins.** The bishop must ever be humble, not glorifying 
himself for the miracles God sees fit to do through him; yet he 
must as the same time have confidence and certain hope in the 
salvation of Christ. 5 This letter is personal and was evidently 
written to meet the spiritual condition of the bishop; the second 
letter, conveying the pallium is more official. Although it con- 
tains the usual condition that the vestment be worn only for the 
Hass, this epistle departs from the usual ster^type for such 
notices by dealing with the organization of the English Church. 

The southern Church is to be centered in London and will have 
twelve suffragans; a northern metropolitioal see is to be estab- 
lished at York with a like number of suffragans. Although 
Augustine will have Jurisdiction of both areas in his lifetime, 
the metropolitans are to act independently after his death. 

Gregory thus attempts to accommodate the division of England 
between the southern confederacy of which Aethelbert is leader 


4 . "Si igitur, frater earisslme, et ilium agnoscimus post 
signa pro culpa mortuum, quern omnipotent! Deo novimus praecipue 
electura, quanto nos debemus metu contremescere, qui necdum adhuc 
novimus, si electi sumus?" Bpp . XI. 36. 

5 . "Nam peccator ego spem cert iss imam teneo, quia per 
omnlpotentis creatoris ac redemptoris nostri Dei domini Iesu 
Christi gratiam lam tua pecoata dimissa sunt et idoirco electus 
es, ut per te dlmlttantur aliena." Enn . XI. 36. 
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and the independent Northumbrian monarchy.® The two archbishops 
are, unrealistically, given authority over the remnants of the 
British Church. ? 

Another letter in this group® is addressed to Virigilius, 
the bishop of Arles. He is bidden to support his brother in 
England and to receive him cordially whenever the ocoaslon afises. 
If Augustine should suggest reforms to Virigilius, the latter 
should listen, and should Join him in an investigation. 9 

The final letter of Gregory to the English Church is a note 
to Mellitus, bearer of the group of documents dated 601, which 
was sent to reach him en route in Gaul. Gregory had concluded 
that, rather than destroying English pagan temples, Augustine 


6. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England . 108. 

7. E ee. XI. 39. 

8. Epp . XI. 37 , to Aethelbert, has been discussed above. 

XI. 56a, although it has striking Gregorian characteristics, is in 
ai\ unique form and contains material more consonant with the hand 
of a later canonist. It is, therefore, better to treat this as a 
document of the Gregorian tradition and not as a truly Gregorian 
letter. In recent debate on the authenticity of this letter, S. 
Brechter (reported by both the following articles) denied the 
authenticity of the ep. ; M. Deansley & P, Grosjean ("The Canter- 
bury Edition of the Answers of Pope Gregory I to Augustine,* 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History . I. 1-49) have held that it is 
a mosaic of Gregorian writing and Canterbury tradition assembled 
by Abp. Nothelm for Bede's Hlstorla : and P. Meyvaert ( “Les Respon - 
slones de S. Gr^goire le Grand £ S. Augustin de Cantorb&ry," Revue 
d' Hlstolre Ecolgslastlaue . LIV. 879-894) tends to argue for authen 
ticity when pointing to errors in the article by Deansley & Gros- 
jean, but concludes, "ce probleme demeure encore ouverte.* 

9. Epp . XI. 45. This is, of course, reminiscent of Respon - 
slone 9i Epp . XI. 56 a. The latter is probably derived from tradi- 
tion and from the letter to Virigilius. 
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should be instructed to tear down the idols, Install altars with 
relics and consecrate the edifices as Churches. There is an 
interesting and detailed instruction on missionary tactics. The 
Angles are to be led to full Christian life by steps and not by 
leaps. They may worship the true God in familiar places; they 
may adapt pagan festivals to Christian use; they may butcher 
animals to be eaten to God’s glory in imitation of post-Egyptian 
Israelite worship.* 

Although Gregory lived several years longer there is no 
record in the Corpus or in Bede's work of further communication 
between Canterbury and Rome. Before tracing the subsequent his- 
tory of the English Church, therefore, it might be well to enu- 
merate the specific endowments of Gregory to this mission so that 
they can be clearly in mind as we consider the tenacity of his 
work In the next two centuries. The mission sent out by Gregory 
was singularly free: it was sent to people of unknown culture 
and customs with little or no prior consideration of its tactics 
and few specific instructions. It amounted, indeed, to sending 
a bishop with a famllla outside the structure of the Catholic 


1 . "Nam duris mentibus simul omnia abscldere impossibile 
esse non dubium est, quia is qui sumraum looum ascendere nititur 
gradibus vel passibus, non autem saltibus elevatur. Sic Israhe- 
litlco populo in Aegypto Dominus se quidem innotuit, sed tamen 
eiB sacrif iciorum usus, quae diabolo solebat exhibere in oultu 
proprio reservavit, ut els in suo sacrif icio animalia immolare 
praeciperet, quatenus cor mutantes aliud retinerent, ut, etsi 
ipsa essent animalia quae of feme consueverant , vero tamen Deo 
haec et non idolis immolantes, iam sacrif icia ipsa non essent. 
Haec igitur dilectionem tuam praedicto fratri neoesse est dlcere, 
ut ipse in praesentl illic positus perpendat, qualiter omnia 
debeat dispensare." Epp . XI. 56. 
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Church to create a local church which should ultimately become a 
part of the whole. Gregory took care to flatter the Independence 
of the heathen king — although he enhanced the flattery by remind- 
ing the king of a parallel situation in Roman history — and to urge 
the prince to regard himself as singular protector of the Church, 
working with the bishop to build the Christian commonwealth. The 
encouragement of cooperation between the crown and the episcopate, 
with the instructions for metropolitical division of the realm 
and for suffragan dioceses, fostered the idea that the Church was 
to have strong centralised organization and structure. Gregory 
made Augustine chief bishop of England with the obligation of 
bringing all other Churches in the area under the control of 
Canterbury. He painted for Canterbury a picture of the ideal 
bishop, personally humble and yet confident of his role in the 
divine dispensation. He allowed the missionaries to make certain 
compromises with pagan custom which would make the tremendous 
adjustment to a new religion much easier, but at the same time, 
by his donation of Roman ecclesiastical artifacts and of the 
nucleus of a library, he made the fruits of Latin Christian cul- 
ture available to Saxon Christians. 

In two particulars Gregory departed from his usual methods. 
His letters to the new Church are singular for their moderated 
eschatology. It is indicative of the nature of Latin, as of 
Gregorian, eschatology that it comes to the foreground in moments 
of crisis, and that in calmer situations the emphasis is shifted 
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to personal responsibility in the face of the Judge. England was 
removed from the Mediterranean crisis — it was no longer part of 
the dissolving Imoerlum : therefore the emphasis on crisis and 
immanent Judgment was not necessary. Finally, Gregory did not 
find it necessary to define the role of the Papacy and to insist 
upon its prerogatives. This does not mean that he considered 
the English to be without his sphere of influence; it indicates, 
rather, that he considered the affection of these people for the 
Papacy secure in their recognition that Home was the giver of 
Christianity and the sustainer of the English Church. Such were 
the endowments of the Bishop of Home to the Church of England, 
endowments which were considered the basic framework for the 
establishment of an ideal — through real and working — Church in a 
pagan land. 

Augustine's work in the years after Gregory's death was a 
work of consolidation and not one of advancement. Relying im- 
periously and unrealistically on the Pope's grant of authority 
over the British bishops, he was unable to convert them from their 
insularity. 2 With the assistance of Aethelbert, however, he was 
able to consecrate Mellltus as Bishop of London and Justus as 
Bishop of Rochester. Before his death, he consecrated Laurentius 
as his successor in Canterbury. 3 It is easy to underestimate the 

2. H.E. II. 2. 

3. H.E. II. 3-4. 
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work of the first Archbishop of Canterbury. While it is true that 
he was overly cautious and did not understand the culture of the 
British or of the Anglo-Saxons, it is more important that he left 
a fairly well organized see in one kingdom with a monastic school 
to train successors, and that he founded the tradition of a cen- 
tralized and organized Church. 

Had Augustine not accomplished at least this, it is doubtful 
that his Church would have survived the next few years. The 
Kentish royal house had not been thoroughly Christianized, and 
neighboring kings were even less affected by the new religion. 

Thus the reign of Laurentius saw a pagan reaction during which 
Mellitus and Justus were both deprived of their sees. Although 
Justus was able to return to Rochester, some time elapsed before 
London again received a bishop. Under Hellltus (c. 619-624), 
under Justus, who was translated from Rochester, (d. 626), and 
under his successor Honorius (d. 65 2), the continued Christian 
profession of the kings of Kent became an assured fact. The 
kings Eadbald and Eorcenbehrt seem to have assumed the initiative 
in establishing the Churoh among their subjects. At the death of 
Honorius, although the see remained vacant for some time, a Saxon, 
Deusdedit, was elected sixth bishop. 5 The memory of Gregory's 

4. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon Ene land . 110. That he was remembered 
for precisely these contributions is Indicated by Bede, H.fi. X. 

33; II. 3. 

5. fl.fi. II. 4-8, 18, 20; III. 8, 14, 20; Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon Ene land . III-II3. 
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view of Christian kingship was kept alive, though to the derogation 
of Episcopal authority. The Kentish Church, losing its expansive 
energy, became a settled institution, but it kept contact with 
the Homan Church^ and maintained at least a halting loyalty to 
the tradition of Gregory and Augustine. 

During this period, it was at the initiative of the royal 
house in Kent that the first Northumbrian mission was undertaken 
by Paulinus. Like Bertha's chaplain, Paullnus was consecrated 
in 625, and sent to the north as chaplain to the Christian Queen 
of a pagan ruler; being one of Gregory's monk -missionaries, how- 
ever, he undertook to convert the people to whom he went. Let- 
ters from Home reinforced Paulinus in this effort, which resulted 
in the conversion of Edwin, the king. The event seems to have 
captured the imagination of the Northumbrian people, for details 
of the event including even a physical description of Paulinus 
were transmitted orally to Bede and the Whitby biographer of 
Gregory. 7 Paulinus' energy was not confined to Northumbria, how- 
ever; he also worked in Lindsey which was under Edwin's control. 

But when the Mercians overran the country in 632, the conversion 
of the northern English proved to have been superficial. Paulinus 
was forced to escape to Kent, where he revived the vacant see of 

6. H.E. IX. 4, 8, 18. 

7. H. E. II. 9-14; P. A. Gasquet, ed. A Life of St . G regory 
bv a Monk of Whitby (1904), XV-XVII; Stenton, Anglo-Saxo'ffl >ai £LS- 
114. 
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Bochester.® 

Except for the semi -Galilean Church in East Anglia, ^ then, 
the Churches in Kent were all that remained of the mission of 
Gregory when about 635 , a new movement began in the English Church. 
The Kentish Church had grown provincial and was under the shadow 
of the crown; but it was increasing in stability, and it had main- 
tained its ties with Borne, built its monastic school, and fostered 
a tradition with fond memories of Gregory and Augustine. The first 
phase of the history of the English Church ended with the death 
of the laBt of the Gregorian missionaries. The future held no 
great promise for the Church of Kent, but the past with its 
Gregorlan-Augustinian tradition offered at least safety for the 
present. 

The introduction of Celtic Christianity in Northumbria opened 
a second and distinct chapter in the evangelization of England— a 
chapter which was marked by a struggle between the Celts and the 
Homan party. Although the origins of Celtic and British Christian- 
ity are obscure, it is likely that both derived from the Galilean 
Church of the occupation period, and that, after the withdrawal 
of Imperial forces and the English invasions, these churches re- 
mained in isolation and retained certain customs which had been 

8 . H.E. II. 16, 20; Stenton, Anglo-Se^q ft England . 115-116. 

The Importance of the survival of James the Deaoon in York seems 
to have been overemphasized by Bede; the thread of Homan con- 
tinuity in Northumbria was very slender. 

9. H.E. II. 15; Stenton, Anglo - Saxon England * 116-117. 
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abandoned elsewhere in the West. In the latter half of the 
sixth century, the Irish Celts began an expansive movement — or, 
more accurately, embarked on a series of peregrinations — which 
took Columbanus to the continent where he was active in monastic 
affairs and Columba to Iona whence the Piets in Scotland were 
converted. 1 

The Celts, like the Britons, did not attempt the conversion 
of England, however, until they had been asked to do so. During 
the reign of Edwin, the Bernician royal house was in exile in 
Scotland where Oswald was converted by the Celts of Iona. The 
death of Edwin at Hatfield had been the result of a reactionary 
alliance of British and heathen leaders who mistrusted his efforts 
to expand his authority politically and religiously, and who 
hated above all his alliance with Kent which was symbolized by 
his marriage and adoption of Kentish Christianity. When Oswald, 
who had been converted by the Celts during his exile, came to 
power in Northumbria, he asked for a bishop from Iona and was 
sent Aidan who established himself at Llndisfarne and undertook 
to complete in Celtic form the conversion begun by Paulinus. 

This indigenous Christianity was acceptable where the Roman was 
not. It was not until the power of the pagans had been greatly 
diminished^ that Oswald's successor, Oswiu, could renew the 
alliance with Kent and attempt the reconciliation of the Celtic 


1. See J. A. Duke, Tfrq Columban Church (1932), 1-81. 
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and Homan religious parties. 

Under Oswald and Oswlu, then, Aidan, Finan, and such notable 
suffragans as Cedd were able to disseminate the new religion 
throughout most of England. 3 With the conversion of the Mercians, ^ 
a general Christian settlement in the North was completed. When 
the heathen and British threat was no longer a reality, the Homan 
party could emerge again and take up the work begun by Edwin and 
Paulinus . 

The party had not been inactive in the thirty -year interim: 
Scots, such as Rorvui, who had been abroad, had agitated for an 
alteration of the Celtic Easter reckoning; James the Beacon had 
remained in York since the departure of Paulinus and had not 
capitulated to the Celts; Oswiu was married to a Kentish princess 
who kept the Latin Easter; 3 more important, there seems to have 
been a second generation of younger clergy who were passionately 
in favor of following Homan custom. Wilfrid, the most important 

2. H.E. II. 19; III. 6; III. 9-13, etc. /The hagiographlc 
material about Oswald probably derives from a tradition that he 
was a martyr for this caused See also Blair, Introduction 
Anglo-Saxon . 124-126, 50-51; Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England . 79-83; 
and Chadwick in The Early British Church , 12-14. This is my own 
interpretation, but one which seems amply supported by the evi- 
dence. Note the interest expressed by the Popes in Celtic con- 
version at this early period, H.E. II. 19. 

3. H.E. III. 19, 21-24. 

4. The Mercians were the last dissidents. Responsible for 

the death of Oswald, they were not converted until they had aohieved 
independence of the Northumbrians. H.J2. III. 24. 

5. H.E. III. 25. 



of the latter group, was a protege of Queen Eanfled and had 
visited Home with Benedict Biscop. After his return to England, 
the King of the West Saxons gave him an estate at Rlpon where 
he established a house which followed Roman monastic use.** 

The time was, thus, propitious for abandonment of the Celtic 
use. The king assembled a council at Whitby and formally espoused 
the customs of the Catholic Church. The Whitby debate is interest- 
ing. Colraan of Lindisfarne, speaking for the Celts, had nothing 
to offer but the customs of the fathers of his insular Church; 
he plainly based his appeal on local sentimentality and on sus- 
picion of the cultural and political motivations of the foreign 
party. Wilfrid's appeal was Just as plainly based upon the 
advantages of Roman culture and of the maintenance of continental 
connections. 7 Thus Oswiu's decision in favor of the Roman party 
was not a liturgical judgment but a decision to involve his king- 
dom in the past and the future of Western Europe. 

The second period of English Church history, then, witnessed 
a political and cultural reaction to the Gregorian mission. 

Edwin, taking the initiative, had acted precipitously in espous- 
ing Catholic Christianity and was put down. Oswald and Oswiu 
wisely moved more cautiously to put down the heathem threat by 
using the Celts to complete the conversion of the North. Finally, 

6 . Eddius Stephanus, Life of Bishop Wilfrid (ed. B. Colgrave, 
1927), 1-ix; H.E. V. 19 . 

7. H.E. III. 25; Stephanus, Life of Wilfrid . X. 
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taking advantage of the tenacity and growing prestige of the 
Roman party, Oswiu was atoLe overtly to espouse the larger cause. 
The struggle did not end immediately, although the Celts — prob- 
ably at Oswiu' s suggestion — withdrew or conformed.® Many of the 
monasteries seem to have retained their Celtic heritage, although 
the episcopate was largely given over to the Romanists or to 
those who conformed.^ 

Our interpretation of the significance of Whitby tends to 
be confirmed by the event which inaugurated the period of con- 
solidation and organization: the kings of Northumbria and Kent, 
upon the death of Archbishop Deusdedlt conferred together on 

the state of the English Church and jointly nominated one Wighard 

_ 1 

whom they sent to Rome to be consecrated by the successor Peter. 
The fact that, when Wighard died before his consecration, no 
Roman could be found to replace him is indicative of the state 
of the Roman Church in 66?; but the choice of Theodore of Tarsus, 
a Greek monk, prove entirely felicitous. Theodore, thoroughly 
indoctrinated in Roman ways arrived with Hardian, a monk from 
Africa, and Wilfrid's friend, Benedict Biscop, in 669. He under- 

8. H.E. III. 26. 

9. H.E. III. 26-28; Duke, The Columban Church . 101-106. 

The tension between Celt and Roman is apparent in the comparison 
of Caedda and Wilfrid, H.E. III. 28. 

1. H.E. III. 29. It is significant that the letter from the 
Pope announcing the death of Wighard is addressed to Oswiu alone; 
the zealous Northumbrian had evidently taken the initiative in 
this nomination. 



took immediately to reorganize the English Church. ^ 

After acquainting himself with the situation of the Church 
by means of a thorough visitation, Theodore called the first 
English ecclesiastical council at Hartford in 672. The canons 
of the council snow the clearly Homano -Gregorian reform platform 
which the new archbishop intended to put to work in England. 

The very fact that the crown did not call the council, shows 
Theodore's clear intention to restore control of the Church to 
the episcopate. While the canons — especially the first, which 
is concerned with Easter — were designed to combat lingering 
Celticisms, they were, as clearly, thoroughly Gregorian. Bishops 
were to restrict themselves to their proper sees and not to 
intrude upon the jurisdiction of their brothers; the episcopate 
was not to interfere with the monasteries; monastic stability 
was enjoined; the clergy were to remain in their dioceses except 
as the bishop allowed them to travel; clergy were to accept what- 
ever hospitality was offered them and were not to exercise the 
priestly role while visiting without the permission of the local 
bishop; annual episcopal synods were to be held and the rank of 
bishops at these was to be determined by seniority; the number 
of dioceses was to be increased; marriage canons were to be en- 
forced. 3 Most of these injunctions find parallels in the English 


2. H.E. IV. 1 ; Stenton, Anglo - Saxon Eng land » I3O-I32 
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correspondence of Gregory;** whatever items have no such parallel 
find clear sanction elsewhere in his writing and show at least 
the fidelity of Theodore to thoroughly a Latin concept of eoolesi- 
astical order. 

Other events of the reign of Theodore support the view that 
his purpose was thoroughly to Latinize the English Church. The 
Council of Hatfield supported the position taken by Home at the 
sixth Ecumenical Council.-* The division of sees, in accord with 
Gregory's intention to create two metropolitan jurisdictions, 
was undertaken, although the work was never to be completed in 
the form prescribed by the founder.** Theodore advised the kings 
in their disputes. 7 He attempted, with help from visitors and 
from those who had been to Rome, to Romanize the liturgy.® He 
took a direct interest in the development of the school in 
Canterbury, and in the establishment of the great Benedictine 
houses and schools elsewhere. In this work Hadrian and Benedict 
Blscop, who made six trips to Rome and left large libraries of 
Roman books at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, were Theodore's great 

4. The similarity to Bno . XI. $6a is especially striking; 
and fortifies our hypothesis that the letter represents a 
growing body of Gregorian tradition at Canterbury. 

5. fl.fi. IV. 17. 

6. fl.fi. IV. 12. 

7. fl.fi. IV. 21. 

8. fl.fi. IV. 2, 18. 



assistants. 9 Theodore is also remembered as a great canonist. 

The Celtic party retained some power and was able to impede 
Theodore's work. Ironically, however, the zeal of Wilfrid for 
things Roman was probably the chief cause of his difficulties 
in Northumbria; 2 the machinations of this curious bishop caused 
Theodore no little difficulty at a time when what he needed most 
was tolerant and quiet, but determined, devotion to the cause of 
the Catholic mission. In the person of Cuthbert of Lindlsfarne, 
the Celtic and the Roman met in a man of strong characteristics 
of Irish saintliness, yet of humble devotion to the Church 
Catholic. 3 Although the Roman party was clearly in control, the 
Northumbrian Church venerated the saints of its Celtlo heritage 
at the same time that it worked most zealously to achieve the 
stability of a Roman church province.** 

Theodore's episcopate was the decisive age of the English 
Church. It marked a return to the Gregorian vision and an imple- 
mentation of that vision in the order of the Churoh.5 It prepared 
the Church for the great age of learning and of missionary out- 

9. Bed£. Hist . Abbat . 1-13 (C. Plummer, ed. , Baedae Opera 
Histories /189%A I. %4ff . ) : H.E. IV. 18. 

1. See Blair, Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England . 139f . 

2. H.£. IV. 6, 19; V. 19. 

3. H.E. IV. 27-32; Stenton, Anglo - Saxon England . 125ff, 

4. See Bede, H.E. III-V, passim . 

5. For evaluations of Theodore see Blair, Introduction tQ. 
Anglo-Saxon England . 135-140; and Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England . 
130-141. 
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reach which would continue to the time of the Danish invasions 
and which ultimately permitted the revivification of the Prankish 
church and of the Papacy. 

The age of Theodore had nurtured a group of young men, 
brought up in the school of Canterbury or its daughter schools 
at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, who delighted in the Latin tradition, 
who honored St. Gregory as the founder and ideal of the English 
Church, who worked to maintain and develop the Latin spirit as 
it had expressed itself in culture, in the monastic movement, 
and in missionary zeal. We can do no more here than to indicate 
summarily the indebtedness of these oultural and evangelistic 
movements to the mission of Gregory. 

It is often held that the English missions to the continent 
were inspired by the Celtic remnant in English Christianity.^ 

The important thing about the Anglo-Saxon missionary outreach, 
however, was that it grew from the cultural crisis of Northumbria 
in the seventh century and that it was inspired by the desire to 
share precisely the same ideals as the Gregorian mission had 
given the English Church. The missionaries were Celts who had 
been trained by Romanists and who zealously repudiated the Celtic 
concepts. Wilfrid's brief and incidental mission in Frisia in 

6. So S. J. Crawford, Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western 
Christendom (1933)> 3 declares that the Northumbrian 
provenance of the missionaries demonstrates that the movement 
is but a missionary wanderlust of the Celts. 
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678-679 was probably but part of a journey to His work, 

however, greatly influenced his followers who, in following his 
missionary example, were motivated by his zeal to spread the 
ancient and superior Latin culture and his desire — derivative 
of the cultural zeal — to enhance the position of the Papacy. 
Mission, as defined by these men, was the extension of the Church, 
Latin and Catholic, at the instigation of its earthly head, the 
Pope. 

Willibrord, the second great missionary, exemplifies this 
movement. Educated at York from Rlpon, he retired to Ireland in 
678 , the year of Wilfrid's banishment. There he communicated to 
Egbert the Wilfridian papal-evangelistic zeal, and — when Egbert 
was unable to go as he planned to Prisia and to Home— obtained a 
commission to set out himself for Germany. He first commended 
himself to Pepin, and then hurried to Rome to receive the Papal 
commission. He returned later to Rome for arohiepiscopal con- 
secration.® The Anglo-Saxon missionaries were from Celtic regions, 
then, but their evangelical zeal derived from their espousal of 
the new culture and their aim was to spread Latin Christianity as 
emissaries of the Pope. 


7. Stephenus, Life of Wilfrid . XXV -XXVIII. For the political 
circumstances of Wilfrid's mission and its influence, see Wilhelm 
Levison, England and the Continent in t he Eighth Century (1946), 
49-51. 

8. H.E. V. 9-11; Alouln, Life of Willibrord ( in C.H. Talbot, 
trans., Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany 71954/. 3-22); Craw- 
ford, Anc lo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom . 39-45; Levison, 
England and the Cont lnent . 52ff . 
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R. E. Sullivan in an important article^ has pointed out the 
uniqueness of the Western missionary effort. Whereas in the East 
the Church, Its way prepared hy the state, sent an elaborately 
prepared mission to teach the pure and elaborate doctrine of the 
Byzantine Church in all its intricate detail. Western missions 
were spontaneous, unorganized and Independent of the states at 
their inception. The prototype of such missions was that sent 
to Canterbury. Whatever Celtic elements they assimilated, the 
English missions to the continent owed their elan and their form 
to the Gregorian mission. They were papal and monastic; they 
sought the aid of the princes, but were not political in origin; 
they were motivated by the Latin spirit to disseminate the Latin 
heritage; they were willing to accommodate the Gospel to the 
needs of those to whom they preached. They were bringing the 
possibility of that perfection to which their Gospel looked and 
not, as the Greeks, setting up earthly shadows of the heavenly 
perfection. 

The culture of the Northumbrian monasteries of the eighth 
century reflects in a comparable way the indebtedness of the 
English to the Romans. Here again, although the saintliness and 
piety of the Celts doubtless played itB part, and though the 
libraries had volumes of non-Roman literature, the Anglo-Saxons 
were chiefly motivated by their Latinity. The very structure of 

9. "Early Medieval Missionary Activity," Church History . 
XXIII, 17-35. 
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Bede ' s Ecclesiastical History — a volume remarkable f or the very 
fact that It is not simply chronicle — betrays the fact that the 
sole desire of the Saxon Church was to continue the heritage of 
Home. Book I of the work tells of the colonization of the island 
by Rome and of the apostasy of the Britons after the withdrawal. 
When the Britons failed to convert their new masters, Rome again, 
in the person of its bishop, came to the rescue of England, to do 
the Britons 1 work for them. One feels at the outset that the 
destiny of England is in the retention of Latin culture and that 
its history is to be judged by its faithfulness to that destiny. 
Book II begins with praise of Gregory and a summary biography — 
with bibliography. It is the history of the August inian mission 
to its disastrous end at the death of Edwin. In the third Book 
Bede deals with the cultural and political crisis of Northumbria. 
Although he is not so parochial as to ignore the santliness of 
the great Celtic saints, the great figures of the Book are clearly 
the Roman churchmen and King Oswiu. The climax of the whole his- 
tory is Whitby, which makes possible the joint nomination of a 
new Archbishop of Canterbury. The fourth Book is the history of 
the consolidation of Theodore's authority and of the development 
of monasticism. Cuthbert, the Romanized Celt, saintly yet 
catholic, is the predominant figure.-*- Finally, Bede deals with 
the present: the missions, the monastics and the continuing work 

1. Bede's treatment of both Wilfrid and Cuthbert is inter- 
esting. The one, so wrong on many occasions, is not criticized 
because his cause was obvioualy the correct one; the other, so 
great a saint that he could^e. ignored, needed to have his 
Romanisms emphasized. 
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of the episcopate. The work ends on a note of realized eschatology: 
the English Church has realized Its destiny In the history of the 
Latin Western world: 

Qua adriente pace ac serenitate temporum, plures 
in gente Nordanhymbrorum, tarn nobiles, quam prluati, se 
suosque llberos, deposltis armis, stafcagunt magis, 
accepta tonsura, monasterlalibus adscribere uotis, quam 
bellicls exercere studiis. Quae res quern sit habitura 
flnem, posterior aetas uidebit. 

Hlo est inpraesentiarum uniuersae status Brittaniae, 
anno aduentus Anglorum in Brittaniam circiter ducenteslmo 
ootogesimo qulnto, dotninicae autem incarnationis anno 
DCCXX33; in cuius regno perpetuo exsultet terra, et oon- 
gratulante in fide eius Brittanla, laetentur Insulae 
mutlae, et confiteantur memoriae sanctitatis eius.* 

Finally, of course, the cult of Gregory in Saxon literature 

testifies to his place in the history of that Church. The first 

English hagiography3 is the Whitby life of Saint Gregory. The 

work is the first source for all subsequent biography of the Pope 

and it is eloquent in its praise of the 'Apostle to the English.' 

Like Bede, the early monk of Hild's once-Celtic monastery sees 

the decisiveness of Gregory's role in the history of England: 

Juxta cuius sententiam quando omnes apostoli 
suas secum provinoias ducentes, Domino in die iudicii 
ostendent, atque singuli gentium doctores, non ille 
id est gentern Anglorum eo miratius per se gratia Dei 
credimus edoctam adducere, quo earn corpore absens sed 
tantum spiritu presens, apostolica divinitus potestate 
eius audacter, fortis nimirum viri eius quern Christus 
alligavit domum lngrediens, vasa eius que nos sumus, . 
allQuando Tenebre nunc autem lU3f in Domino diripiebat. 4 


2, H.E. V, 23. This does not, as we noted in Chap. IV, 
prevent Bede from reviving the Gregorian eschatological sanctions 
In all their force in the ep. to Egbert. 

3. C. W. Jones, Saints ' Lives and Chronicles, in Early 
England (1947), 65. 


4. Gasquet, ed. Life of St . Gregory by a Monk cjf Whitby . VI. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GREGORIAN CHURCH OP ENGLAND 
AND 

THE IMPERIUM CHRISTIANUM OP CHARLES THE GREAT 

It would not be unfair in the light of the preceding chapters 
to conclude that the Papacy had, in the view of St. Gregory the 
Great, two functions: the one pastoral, the other evangelical. 
These functions were informed and given life by the Latin world- 
view which accepted the reality of the struggles of earthly life 
and which viewed history as the setting of the battle for salva- 
tion in which the individual was to be judged by his adherence 
to or deviation from God’s announced will as that will was inter- 
preted by the Church. Hence the pastoral role of the Papacy was, 
in Gregory's pontificate, the effort to reform the Church in 
order to perfect it in righteousness. The idea of the ascetic 
life became the norm by which righteousness was determined, and 
the achievement of this end was seen as the highest duty of the 
members of the ecclesiastical and political hierarchies. Simi- 
larly, the evangelistic or missionary role of the Papacy was the 
effort to bring all men under these same norms of righteousness. 
The Gospel took with it to foreign parts the cultural outlook of 
Gregory's Latin Church and its rigorous standard for an earned 
righteousness. 

This urgent view of the role of the Church was not, however, 
maintained in much of the Church after Gregory's death. The 
great Pope's reforms had no influence upon the surviving Imperial 
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Institutions of the Mediterranean Church; the Papacy itself deteri- 
orated in the following period. Only in England were the ideas of 
a reforming Church which was directed from Home and of an evan- 
gelical movement sparked by the Pope kept alive into the eighth 
century. 

It is generally recognized that it was the English mission 
of Gregory which was able to bring about the great movements of 
the eighth century and which result ©4 in the evangelization of 
the Germans and the Scandanavians , the revival and reform of 
the Church in Caroling ian Gaul, and the return of the Papacy to 
a role of importance in European affairs. Since most historians 
have dealt with either the Gregor ian-Saxon phase of the event 
or with the Saxon-Carolingian, however, few have seen the extent 
of the Gregorian continuum and, hence, the real character of 
the revolution which occurred in the life of the Church. It can 
be shown that the period, £.590-ii* 814, saw a struggle which at 
length resulted in the triumph of the spirit of Latin Christian- 
ity, and that Gregory the Great was the person ultimately respon- 
sible for that triumph. An investigation of the mission and 
reforms of Boniface and of the development of a Catholic Empire 
by Alcuin and Charlemagne should show the vital role played by 
the concepts which had been transmitted from the Church of the 
Western Homan Empire by Gregory the Great. 

Allusion has already been made to the decadence of the 
Merovingian Church in the sixth and seventh centuries. That 
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Gaul which, during the fifth century, had been the strongest 
remnant of Homan culture deteriorated rapidly after the invasion 
of the Franks.^ While it remains true that the Franks assimi- 
lated and continued important elements of Latin culture— a fact 
which paved the way for final and more complete adoption of 
Latin ways — and that their cultural life was thus put on a far 
higher level, it is as true that the meeting with the Franks 
resulted in an important decline in the level of culture among 
the Latin remnant . 2 The general decadence of the Church can be 
deduced from a mere catalogue of its characteristics in the 
period. The Church was nationally organized: its councils were 
limited in membership to bishops from the kingdom or sub-kingdom 
where they met, and the Merovingian house controlled the appoint- 
ment of its leaders. 3 The synods were completely abandoned 


1, Nothing demonstrates this so clearly, I think, as a com- 
parison of the writings of, say, Apollinaris Sidonius (£.432-il. 
480) with those of Gregory of Tours (,£. 540-594) . The decline is 
appalling. See S, Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (1958) and his Roman Society in Gaul in the Mero- 
vingian AgeTl926). 

2, The most Interesting recent re-examination of Merovingian 
culture is the historical-archeological study of E. Salin: La 
Civilisation Merovlnglenne (1950-1959). Salin feels that one 
reason for continuation of some Latin elements was contact through 
trade with the rest of the Empire which brought about great mod- 
ifications in Frankish art, liturgies and general oulture (See I. 
204). Despite whatever modifications occurred, he concludes, 
"e'est la Romania qui lui donnera 1‘ essential de son cjrtaractere. * 
(IV, 47)). 

3, W. Levison, England and the Continent In the Eighth Cen- 
tury (1946), 46; L, Brehier & R. Algraln. Gr^golre le Grand f les 
Etats barbares . et la Conauete arabe (1938), 368-372. 
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between 696 — If not earlier — and 742, and the metropolitan office 
disappeared, ^ After Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus, except for 
a few saints* lives and some inconsequential verse, no literature 
of any significance was produced. The Latin of the Merovingian 
court further testifies to the marked decline of learning in a 
church and region which had once been a center of Latin letters, 5 
The Merovingian Church had almost no missionary zeal; the one 
significant missionary, St, Amandus (d.ji. 676 ), had, interestingly 
and symptomatically, a great sense of devotion to the Homan See 
and (perhaps) some connections with the English. ^ The ascen- 
dency of the Mayors of the Palace had — until the meeting of the 
Carolingians with English churchmen — no effect on the constitu- 
tion of the Merovingian Church. 

It is against such a background that we must set the work 
of the Carolingian missionaries and reformers. They met a pur- 
poseless monarchy which controlled a Church without direction, 
and they sought the assistance of that state in the conversion 
of barbarian peoples related to and not unlike the Saxons con- 
verted by Gregory's monks. 

Attention is often drawn to the Celtic characteristics of 

4. Brehler & Aigrain, Gregolre le Grand . 370-3?^ > Levlson, 

Eng land and the C ont lnent . Wf. 

5. Levlson, England and the Continent . 47; Brehier & aigrain, 
Gregolre le Grand . 377"388, 

6. Levison, England and the Continent . 48. 
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the work of St, Boniface on the Continent, but his work is rarely 
compared for likenesses of spirit and of letter with that of 
Gregory the Great, It is true that, since he was educated in an 
English monastery a century after the mission of St, Augustine, 
there are elements in the work of Boniface which show new influences 
or a mitigation of the Gregorian spirit , " but on the whole the 
work of Boniface is strikingly loyal to the Gregorian tradition 
of the English Church, 

That the Church was still very conscious of the authority 
of St, Gregory is evident from the corpus of Boniface's letters. 

He was concerned to procure for himself and for the English 
Church authentic copies of Gregory's correspondence from Home.® 

He questioned the authenticity of Gregory's Hesponslones (Epp. 

XI. 5® a )^ — a question which implies knowledge of both the style 
and the content of Gregory's letters, Finally, in a rebuke to 
King Ethelbald of Mercia, he recalled the Gregorian mission as 
marking the initiation of a period of ecclesiastical and royal 
righteousness in England . 1 But it is more important that St. 

7. The most striking of these is, it seems to me, the pedan- 
tic atmosphere of later Anglo-Saxon monasticism with its interest 
in letters and grammar, its legalism, and its desire to create an 
atmosphere of cultured latinism. 

8 . Boniface, Epp . 54, 75. 

9. Boniface, Epp . 33 . See Chap. V, above, and M. Deans ley 
& P. Grosjean, "The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of Pope 
Gregory I to St. Augustine," J ournal of Ecclesiastical History . 

X, 1-49. 


1. Boniface, Epp . 73 
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Boniface, the Apostle of the Germans, had at the core of his 
being the same Latin spirit which had governed the work of his 
predecessor. The question of his direct literary dependence 
upon Gregory aside, his evangelical, monastic and reform work 

Q 

was built upon a decidedly Gregorian framework. 

The missionary work of St, Boniface fits almost perfectly 
into the archetypal pattern set in England for Western evan- 
gelistic endeavor. ^ One of its most striking characteristics, 
implied by the fact of the Papal initiative in the English work, 
is an absolute formal dependence upon the support of the Homan 
pontiff. While Boniface, as Wilfrid and his successors, took 
the initiative in undertaking the conversion of the heathen, he 
also sought, received and relied on Papal endorsement of his 
efforts. Although he went Independently to Frisia in ?16, his 
work was frustrated by the hostility of Badbod and he was forced 
to return to England. ^ When he resolved, rather than remain in 
England as abbot, to return to his mission, he went first to 
Home to seek a papal endorsement of his plans. -5 Throughout his 

2. Suso Brechter ("Das Apostolat des Heilegen Bonlfatius 
und Gregors des Grossen Missioninstrukt ionen fttr England," Sankt 
Bonlfatius /Festschrift . 19547* 33) feels that Boniface did not 
know the letters of instruction to Augustine, but that he was, 
nevertheless, "ein getreuer Vollstrecker der dynamlschen Mlsslon - 
gedanken Panst Gregors des Grossen." 

3. See Chap. V, above, and R. E. Sullivan "Early Medieval 
Missionary activity" , Church History . XXIII. 17-35. 

4. Willibaldo, Vita S. Bonifacii, IV. (P.L. LXXXIX. 603- 

634). 

5. Willibaldo, Vita S. Bonifacii . V; Boniface, Eon . 11. 
Boniface was supplied letters of introduction by Daniel, Bishop 
of Winchester. 
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life Boniface returned or wrote again and again to Home to obtain 

(L 

approval of his evangelistic schemes. Although the four Popes 
with whom he was associated? tried in their correspondence to 
give the impression that they had taken the initiative in the 
sending of Boniface, it is quite obvious from the Life by 
Willibald and from the letters that in almost every instance 

Q 

the missionary himself had sought the commission granted. 

The reasons for this fiction of Papal initiative are to be 
found in Boniface’s background. Rome was the source of English 
Christianity as he knew it, and conversion of other pagan peoples 
had necessarily to be achieved under tne direction of Home. Home 
was the center of catholic unity and faith; true Christians must 
be truly obedient to the successors of Peter. 9 The hymn of the 
Christian was a prayer for the welfare of the Church under the 
rule of the Apostolic See: 


6. Boniface, Epp. 12, 16-18, 20, 21, 28, 42-45, 108. 

7. Gregory II, Gregory III, Zacharlas, Stephen II. 

8. The first commission serves as an example, Gregory II 
is obviously only giving sanction to what Boniface had indepen- 
dently proposed: "Exigit manifestata nobis religiosi propositi 
tui pie in Christo flagrantis intentio, et approbata sincerls- 
simae fidei tua prolata relatio, ut ad dispensationera verbi 
divini. cu jus per gratiam Dei curam gerimus te comministro uta- 
raur.* (Boniface, E-pp . 12.) 

9. This spirit is to be found throughout the letters. In 
the first letter to Zacharias, for instance, he asserts that he 
will continue in fidelity to Petrine authority: "... cathollcam 
fidem et unitatem Romanae Ecclesiae servando. Et quantoscunque 
audientes vel dlscipulos in ista legatlone mihl Deus donaverlt, 
ad obedlentiam apostolicae sedls invitare et inclinare non 
cesso." (Boniface, Eon . 50.) 
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Te Deus altithronus sancta conserve t in aede 

Sedis apostolicae rectorem, terapora longa, 

Melliflua gratum populis doctrina per orbem 

Perficiatque Deo dignutn pia gratia Christ!. 

Splendida percipiat florens sua gaudia mater, 

Atque domus Domini laetetur prole fecunda.I 

we have noted already 2 that, beside the crucial factor of 
Papal origin, the mission of Augustine of Canterbury, was marked 
by its spontaneity, its monastic attachments, its cooperation 
with the monarchy, and its willingness to mitigate doctrine in 
order to make its apologetic more immediately appealing to the 
pagans. These same factors inhere in the Bonifatian apostolate. 
By spontaneity, to take the first of these characteristics, I 
mean the fact that the mission was undertaken with little or no 
advance planning and without regard to the hierarchical consider- 
ations which were strictly enforced elsewhere. Some historians 
are bothered by the fact that Boniface was, for some years, a 
metropolitan without metropolitan see, but Boniface and the Popes 
were unconcerned with this deficiency. He was a missionary 
legate of Rome. He was to convert pagans and then to move on 
and convert more: "Nec enim habebls licentian, f rater," wrote 
Gregory III, "pro jure coepti laboris in uno morari loco."^ 
Although Boniface and his sponsors were concerned, as a second 

1. Boniface, Eon . 50. 

2. Chap. V. 

3. See Levison, Eng land and the Continent . 72f . 

4. Boniface, Epp . 45. Boniface more than once justified 
his desire to move on by reference to this precept. 
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step, with establishment of the hierarchy, 5 they were at first 
only concerned with preaching the Gospel and converting the 
Germanic peoples. Ihus they could occasionally disregard catholic 
and canonical order in the first Instance in order to preach the 
bases of that order. 

As in the case of Gregory's missionaries, Boniface's back- 
ground was monastic, and an integral part of his conception of 
his work was the establishment of monastic institutions which 
Should continue and complete the work he had begun. Boniface 
kept close contact with ascetics in England and on the continent 
and was especially concerned with the scholarly aspects of the 
monastic work.® He was loyal to the Rule of St . Benedict which 
he knew as the Rule peculiarly related to Rome, 7 and he sought 

a papal charter for his great house at Fulda,® Most important, 

he felt that same tension which Gregory had felt between the 
peace and seclusion of the monastery and the call of evangelical 
duty in the world under the Roman See. His desire to retire to 
Fulda — "locus silvaticus in eremo vastissimae solitudinis, in 
medio nationum praedicat lonis nostrae" — for a respite from labor 
before his death is explained to Zacharias in a paragraph in 

5. See Boniface, Epp . 44, 50, 57» 58, etc. 

6 . Boniface, Bpp . 13 , 14, 49, 86 , 87 , 96 , 106. 

7. Boniface, Epp . 56 , 86. 

8. Boniface, Epp . 89 . 
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which he also pledges to work to the day of his death to support 
the Catholic Church. ^ That, after this, he died a martyr is 
further testimony to his involvement in the characteristic Latin 
monastic tension between duty in the Church and in the world and 
desire to seek perfection in the ascetic life. 

Boniface realized that, without Carollngian assistance, he 
could not proceed to convert the heathen nations. His first 
efforts in Frisia had been thwarted by the hostile Duke Hadbod, 
so he waited to return to that nation until Badbod had died and 
the Carolingians had renewed their conquest. 1 He brought commen- 
dations to the Carolingians and their nobles from the Popes, ^ 
and took with him to the pagans letters from the Franks. 3 

Finally, Boniface undertook to preach to the heathen with 
that same moderation Gregory I had commended to Augustine. 
Although we have no specific notice from Boniface as to his tac- 
tics, there is a letter of advice from Daniel of Winchester 
which is highly instructive. The heathen were to be shown the 
inferiority of their anthropomorphic deities to the one great 
creator God of the Christians. They were to be asked why, if 
the idols were truly the gods of the germanic peoples, the people 

of Christ were prospering and expanding; the world was once 

9. Boniface, Eon . 86. 

1. Br^hier & Aigrain, Gr&tolre le Grand . 53 > Willibaldo, 

Vita S. Bonlfaoll . VI. 16-17. 

2. Boniface, Ept> . 19-21, 25, 42-43, eto. 

3. Boniface, Eoo . 22. 
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entirely pagan, but now it was increasingly enlightened and 
reconciled to God. All this was to he said with moderation; the 
preacher should argue calmly and quietly the case of Christ so 
as to show to the pagan the foolishness of his old faith. ^ The 
incident of the oak of Geismar5 perhaps epitomizes the employment 
of this latter instruction. 

There is, then, a striking formal similarity between the 
missions of Saints Boniface and Gregory I. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that their dynamic is the same. Although Boni- 
face is not so eloquent as his predecessor, there is behind his 
letters and his activity the same kind of drive and the same 
feeling of urgency. Dread necessity compels him to seek perfec- 
tion and to preach perfection. ^ A speech given Boniface by 
Willibald recalls his successors' impression of their Bonifatian 
legacy: they were to continue and complete his work by consoli- 
dating the missionary advances and organizational gains, and 

7 

their sanction for so doing was eschatological . ' 

4. Boniface, Eon . 23. 

5. Willibaldo, Vita S. Bonlfaoli . VIII. 22. 

6. Boniface, Epp . 78. 

7. Willibaldo, Vita S. Bonlfaoll . XI. 33. It is interesting 
to note the occurrence of some of the Gregorian eschatological 
images in the correspondence addressed to Boniface (see Epp . 13, 
14). While these do not necessarily derive directly from Gregory, 
they testify to the survival of something of the same sense of 
urgency in the face of Judgment. Although such notices in the 
literature tend to be formal and not so urgent as in Gregory's 
work, they Indicate the survival of an eschatological undergirding 
for Carolingian theology and polity. 
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The same kind of thing is to be noticed in the efforts of 
Boniface in the name of the Popes to reform the Church within 
the Merovingian-Carollngian establishment. The turning point 
in the national life of the Pranks— the transition from a semi- 
barbarouB existence with no cohesion and less direction to a 
more Christian state with vision and purpose— cannot be under- 
stood without reference to Boniface. There is a luminous passage 
in Willibald's Vita S. Bonlfaoll ^ in which the death of Charles 
and the beginning of cooperation between Boniface and his sons, 
Pepin and Carloman, is recounted. The reader is meant to know 
that from this moment dates that unprecedented alliance of Pranks 
and Popes which was to be the driving force behind the achieve- 
ment of the Caroling Ians. 

While this is not the time to consider the development of 
this alliance in detail, it is important to consider several of 
its features. The most Important external result of the new 
Pranco-papal relationship was, of course, the final ouster of 
the nominal kings— the last Werovingians — with the acquiescence 
of the Papacy. While Boniface himself did not, if our records 
are complete, Intercede in this affair until he was directed by 
Home to anoint the new king, the very fact that the question of 

8, "Cumque Carol! duels gloriosi temporale finitum esset 
regnum, et fillorura ejus Carlomanni et Pippini robatorum esset 
Imperium, tunc quippe Domino Deo opitulante ac suggerente sancto 
Bonifacio archiepiscopo, religionis Christlanae confirmatum est 
testamentura, et orthodoxorum Patrum synodalia sunt in Prancia 
correcta instituta, cunctaque canonum auctorltate emendata et 
expiata . . .* (Wlllibaldo, Vita S. Bonlfaoll . IX. 29 .) 
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the Caroling ian oout> d' etat was approved after petition to Rome 
is unthinkable without reference to Boniface and the other 
English missionaries whose work had re-opened communication 

between the Pranks and Rome and given the first substance to 

of 

ide$n?apal authority among the Pranks. Two things should be 
noted in the form taken by the actual ceremonies of investiture. 
Pirst, the act was sanctioned both by a convocation of Pranks 
who elected Pepin the Short and by the Pope whose legate anointed 
him king. Second, the unprecedented act of anointment, later 
repeated by Stephen II, was doubtless intended to recall that 
concept of secular ruler as a successor of David and a minister 

"of God's will which had been so appealing throughout the period 
of the Latin Christian Empire. 9 These two elements are indica- 
tive of the whole course to be taken by the Carolingian Empire* 

It was popular and ecclesiastical in its constitution, and it 
was to serve as a ministry of the Catholic Church — as an arm of 
the reform which received its direction from the bishops of Rome. 
Any question of the Church vis & vis the State would be, as it 
had been to St. Gregory, artificial: the state existed to achieve 
the ends of the Christian faith. 1 


9. See E. S. Duckett, Anglo - Saxon Saints and Scholars (19^7), 
440f ; Brehier and Aigrain, Greco ire le Grand . 3&3f ; Levison, 

Eng land and the Continent . 115ff . 

1. So Carloman, publishing the decrees of the first synod, 
says that he met with bishops, priests and nobles ('optima turn 
meorum'), "ut mihl consilium dedissent, quomodo lex Dei, et 
ecclesiast ica religlo recuperetur, quae in diebus praeteritorum 
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The reforming alliance established between Carloman, Pepin 
and Boniface was concerned in the first instance to restore the 
annual synods of the Prankish Church and to revive the metro- 
politan jurisdictions. Boniface sought and received from 
Zacharias permission for the Caroling ians to convoke reforming 
synods, ^ and he arranged for the restoration of the pallium in 
the Prankish domain.' The canons of the first synods, although 
they represent simply Boniface's program for the restoration of 
the Church in the face of its present condition, read like the 
program of the Gregorian Papacy: the legate of Peter is recognized, 
annual councils are declared necessary, Church funds and proper- 
ties are — with reservations — to be restored, clerical life is to 
be regularized and diocesan control strengthened, paganism is 
to be rooted out, the marriage canons enforced, and the monas- 
teries are to be reformed according to the precepts of the 
Heeula S. Benedict 1 These, together with the frequent refer- 
ences of Boniface to canon law of the Roman tradition as a vital 
constituent of catholicity, account in large measure for the 
conservatism and reliance upon ecclesiastical precedent which 

principum dissipata corruit, et aualiter populus Christ ianus ad 
salutem animae pervenlre possit, et per falsos sacerdotes 
deceptus non pereat." (Boniface, Brno . 56.) 

2. Boniface, Epp . 50. 

3. Boniface, Enn . 57, 58. 

4. Boniface, Enn . 56 . 
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was to mark the Carolingian Church.^ The continued reliance of 
this reform on the sanction of the Papacy is most dramatically — 
though it is hardly the only case — to be seen in the referral of 
the case of the heretics Adelbert and Clemens to Home. The 
example of a Papal condemnation was evidently though a desirable 
and adequate symbol of the authenticity of the reform movement.^ 
More significant, perhaps, than Boniface's platform of 
reform was his zeal for reform. He was so concerned for the 
establishment of righteousness in the Church that he could not 
desist from counselling anyone he thought remiss. Home was 
reminded that is she was not pure the Pranks and the pagans 
would either be scandalized or would persist in their evil ways.? 
Boniface was forever writing to his own English Church to urge 


5. See, for example, Boniface, Epp . 50 in which Boniface 
pledges to Zacharias that he will attempt to be worthy "vestrae 
pletatis servi obedientes subditi sub jure canonico." The con- 
cept of a fixed body of canon law, which seems to me to have been 
peculiarly English, was not a part of the formal oath of obedi- 
ence to Gregory II (Boniface, Eon . 16). The English, seem to 
have associated the He s pons 1 ones of Gregory and the penitential 
of Theodore at an early stage (see Deansley & Grosjean, "The 
Canterbury Edition of the Answers of the Pope Gregory I to St. 
Augustine; Journal of Ecclesiastical History . X. 1-49). Thus a 
legalism and a penitential system both of which seem — although 
neither is in fact — to be consonant with Gregory's Epp . were 
transmitted to the English and Frankish tradition. Caught up 
with the zeal of the Caroling lans to imitate the 'papal' and the 
Homan Imperial legal traditions, they were to become integral 
parts of the ecclesiastical system. 

The scrupulous, sometimes almost pathetic, fidelity of Boni- 
face to the legal tradition — especially with regard to marriage 
and to his relations with profligate clergy — is evident through- 
out his Epp . 

6. Boniface, Ep^. 59, 77. 

7. Boniface, Epp . 50, 51. 
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internal reforms where there was laxity and to argue for adherence 
to the general program he had instituted among the Franks.^ He 
lamented as a true son of Gregory I, though without the same pitch 
of urgency, the tedium and the hardship of living in an evil age 
among evil men.9 

when one takes into account the state of the Merovingian 
Church at the beginning of the eighth century, one can see the 
vital role played by Boniface in the institution of the Carolin- 
gian reform. A nation and a church with little purpose was given 
a raison d* etre upon which a strong Empire could one day be built. 
This sense of purpose owed little or nothing to the Merovingian 
period. It owed its desire to evangelize, its new relationship to 
the Papacy, its concept of a purified Church and a ministerial 
royality, its Romano-legalistic organization — indeed, the whole of 
its organizing principle — to the successors of those Englishmen 
whom Gregory had sent to England to establish a pure Church out- 
side the old order, when the logical followers of Gregory on the 
Continent had utterly lost the Latin spirit of duty and action, 
the English remnant were able to return and to revive not only the 
Franks but also the Papacy Itself. Their success — which is largely 
the success of Boniface — depended upon their devotion to the Church 
as a body spread and continually renewed in purity under the direc- 
tion of the successors of Peter. 

This spirit, with some significant modifications, controlled 
the work for the revival of a Christian Empire of Charlemagne. 


8 . Boniface, Epp. 73, ?4, 75, 7 8 , 91 

9 . Boniface, Epp. 63 , 85 . 
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The general facts concerning the work of Charlemagne are well 
enough known to obviate the necessity of an historical review 
here. I mean, simply, to discuss several aspects of his work 
and its theological expression In the writings of Alcuin in order 
to demonstrate that the Carollngian renaissance was essentially 
a continuation of the work of St. Boniface and the ancestors of 
Charles, and that It amounted to a revival of the spirit of 
Latin Christianity as mediated by St. Gregory the Great. 

It is commonplace to see in this Imperial revival an imi- 
tation of the form and dynamic of Byzantine Rome.-*- While it is 
true that, especially in some of its architectural manifestations 
and in its concept of the supremacy of the Emperor, the Carolin- 
gian work relied on the example of Byzantium, it is more impor- 
tant that it wrought significant changes which were of the Western 
or Latin type. 

Carollngian political theory was, for instance, dependent 
upon the Platonic cosmology of the East both as it had been 
adopted by earlier Latin theologians and as it understood con- 
temporary Byzantine practice: 

The conception of the Cosmos as an orderly system 
and of the earth as a mirror of the heaven was the 
foundation of all political thinking. The cosmic 
harmony appeared to be divided into several spheres. 

According to the plan of creation the human sphere 
had been established parallel to the divine sphere. 

Although this parallelism had been destroyed by 


1. See C. Dawson, The Making of Europe (1939), Chap. XII. 
This is also the implication throughout H. Pichtenau, The Carol - 
ing lan Empire (1957). 
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original sin, Its rough outlines were still discern- 
ible. Though the multiplicity of faiths and of 
political constitutions showed the extent to which 
this parallelism had actually been destroyed people 
remained quite certain that one God, 'the highest 
and true Emperor', was the model and source of all 
political power. 2 

Whereas the Eastern Emperors were satisfied to rule as types 
of the divine with more emphasis on the privileges than on the 
duties of such a status, however, the new Christian Emperor of 
the West felt himself to be under heavy obligation to further 
the purposes of God for that area of the Cosmos over which he 
ruled by the grace of God. The formal Platonic structure of 
Carolingian thought and its Latin transformation are nowhere so 
clearly seen as in the conclusion of Aicuin's Dlsnutatlo de 
Rhetorloa et de Vlrtutlbus . While on the surface this is a work 
on classical rhetoric, it is actually a discussion between 
scholar and king on the nature of kingship and the role of law 
in the lives of men. 3 The student is meant, while learning the 
rhetorical discipline, to be inculcated with the prevailing notions 
of law and the social order. This is evident when at the con- 
clusion, the discussion shifts from the Christian virtues to the 
order of the soul: 

Ut diligat quod superius est, id est Deum, et regat 
quod inferius est, id est corpus, et socias animas 
dillctione nutriat et foveat; his enim sacriflciis 


2. Fichtenau, The Carolingian Empire . 47. 

3. L. Wallach, Alculn and Charlemagne (1959)> Part One. 
Wallach's thesis is over-stated and has, accordingly, been 
moderated here. 
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purgata atque exonerata aniraa ab hac laboriosa vita 
et aerumnosa revolabit ad quieteai et lntrablt in 
gaudium dotnini sui.^ 

The love of God enables the soul to subdue the body, not to 
escape it, and to assist others in so doing. Then the loving 
soul can attain to communion with its Lord, Charlemagne naively 
assumes that Aleuin speaks of some great man, and Alculn replies 
that he speaks of the king and of his destiny. He concludes 
that their words have proceeded from a discussion of the civil 
and legal realms to the internal and changeless forms. 5<j\ Thus, 
while the cosmological bases of the Imperlum of Charles are 
rooted in the conventional Platonism of Christian theology, they 
are Latinized. The historical order under its king is to prac- 
tice the virtues in order to achieve righteousness and is, thus, 
to bring the historical under the standard of the eternal. The 
significance of this basic alteration of Byzantine political 
theology and the fact that it represents a totally different 
attitude to human existence is seen when one recognizes the 
Gregorian atmosphere of the program of Charlemagne. 

The duty of the king to live and work righteously in the 
historical realm is apparent in the attitude of Charles and his 
theologians toward kingship, law, the Church and the Papacy, 
and toward the traditional sanctions for such effort. All the 

4. Alculn, Rhetorlca et de Vlrtutlbus . 47. (W. S. Howell, 
The Rhetoric of Alculn & Charlemagne /194l/) 7 

5. "Sermo iste noster, qui de volubili civllium quaestlonum 
ingenio initium habult, hunc aeternae stabilltatls habeat finem 

• Ibid. 
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phases of kingship come under the rule of God. Whether the 
king is undertaking a war, reforming the civil and ecclesiastical 
life of his subjects, or defending the true faith, he is acting 
because of the God he confesses as his Lord.^ The king both 
wields the sword of power and sounds the trumpet of catholic 
truth, as did David whose descendent the ruler is. Such a rule 
brings peace, subdues the pagans and insures purity in all 
phases of life.^ 

This same spirit of a universality under Christ in the 
kingship of Charlemagne is displayed by his legislation. Einhard 
says that Charles codified the oral traditions of the heathen he 
conquered and supplemented the Merovingian laws after the manner 


6. Alcuin in Eon . 41 urges Charles to uphold orthodox Chrlst- 
ology, not being swayed by Adoptlonism which tends to divide the 
divinity, and, thus, the powers. Authority and divinity are 
unified and not distributed or divisable: "Unum verum Deum et 
unura Dei f ilium in duabus naturls, divina scilicet et humana, 
dominum nostrum lesum Christum regnantem cum patre et Splritu 
sancto paredicamus et confiteraur, non divisa potestate nec par- 
tita, quasi una sit maior potestas et altera minor; quia divl- 
sionem et partltionem vera non recepit aeternitas vel divlnltas, 
quae est in Christo Xesu domino nostro." The implication is 
clearly that adopt ionist Christology would also allow a division 
of Charles' powers. 

?. ". . . et gladium triumphalis potentiae vlbrat in dextra 
et catholicae praedicationis tuba resonat in llnqua. Ita et 
David olim praecedentis populi rex a Deo electus et Deo dllectus 
et egregia psalmista Israheli victrici gladio undique gentes 
subiciens, legisque Dei eximius praedicator in populo extitlt. 
Cuius exirainia filiorum nobilitate in salute mundi, de virga 
flos campi et convallium floruit Chrlstus, qui istis modo tem- 
poribus ac eiusdem nomlnis, virtutis et fidei David regem populo 
suo concessit rectorem et doctorem. Sub cuius umbra superna 
quiete populus requiescit christlanus, et terribilis undique 
gentibus extat paganis. Cuius devotlo a sectis perversl dogmatis 
fldem cathollcam evangellca solidltate munire non cessat ..." 
Alcuin, E-p-p . 41. 
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of a true noraan ruler.® The very lack of system In the compila- 
tion of Caroling ian law9 demonstrates the indivisabllity of the 
several elements of the whole Imperial fabric. The general 
capitulary for the Mlssl domlnlcl — the royal agents sent out with 
full authority to represent the king in his territories^ — contains 
a statement of the general orientation of lay and clerical life 
under the Emperor and more specific definitions of the roles of 
the ecclesiastics, from bishop and abbot to clerk and monk, and 
of the laity, from count to beggar. The grievances of all are 
Justly to be redressed. The most interesting provision of the 
statute is the redefinition In Christian terms of the old Ger- 
manic oath of fidelity to the Emperor. The oath is not merely 
one of civil obedience as it had formerly been: it requires as 
well that every man live the Christian life, that he be Just to 
all men indiscriminately, that he have regard for rights of 
property, that he pay his service of military duty, that he not 
impede the commands of the Emperor (as by failure to pay taxes). 
All this is comprehended in the Imperial oath.^ 

8. Einhard, Vita Caroll Maenl . XXIX. 

9. Fichtenau, The Caroline lan Empire . 99. 

1. Ibid .. 10?ff. 

2. "Haec enira omnia supradlcta Imperial! sacramento obser- 
vari debetur." Canltulare Aaulseranense an . 802 . i 9. (P.L. 

XCVII. 225.) The obligation for personal life is as follows: 
"Primum ut uniusquisque et persona propria se in sancto Del 
servitio, secundum Dei praeceptum et secundera sponsionera suam, 
pleniter conservare studeat secundem intellectum et vires suas; 
quia ipse domnus imperator non omnibus singulariter necessariam 
potest exhibere euram et disciplinam. * § 3 (P.L- XCVII. 224.) 

The note of Imperial concern for all subjects, even though 
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The Empire of Charles was, then, a Christian Empire in more 
than a superficial way. It existed because of the king's con- 
ception of the deity, and in all its ramifications — whatever our 
judgment as to its interpretation of and the means it used to 
implement the theology — it was consciously Indebted to that 
theological undergirding. 

Many historians have noted that the Papacy was not a neces- 
sary concomitant of this Imoerlum Chrlstlanum : Charles usurped 
for himself in practice many of the functions reserved to the 
Papacy by, say, Gregory I or Boniface, and at times treated the 
Pope with contempt. 3 Yet, at the same time, the Carolingian 
was unable to conceive of his role without the support of the 
Papacy. The State, he had been taught by his Anglo-Saxon 
theologian and had learned as a son of Pepin the Short, was an 
agency of God dedicated to Catholicity as well as to evangelism 
and to reform. The role of the Pope may have been that of 
Moses — intercessor for God's people — while that of the King waB 
that of David — warrior and judge — but after all Moses was the 
custodian and giver of the divine law while David was but the 
administrator. One did not exist without the other; 

Charles can obviously not express that concern for each in- 
dividual, is especially important. 

3. See, for example, the two letters preserved as Alcuin, 
Eon . 92 , 93. Charles in these sounds almost like Gregory I 
speaking to the Emperor as he exhorts Leo III to follow the 
will of God for the Church. 
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Slcut enim cum beatissimo patre praedecessore 
vestro, sanctae paternitatis pactum inii, sic cum 
beatitudine vestra eiusdem fldei et carltatis 
inviolabile foedus statuere desldero; quatenus, 
apostolicae sanctitatis vestrae divina gratia 
advocata precibus, me ubique apostolica benedictio 
consequatur, et sanctissima Romanae ecclesiae 
sedes Deo domnante nostra semper devotione defen- 
datur. Nostrum est: secundum auxilium divinae pietatis 
sanctam undiaue Christi eccleslara ab incursu paganorum 
et ab infidelium devastatione armis defendere forls, 
et intus catholicae fldei agnitione munire. Vestrum 
est, sanctissime pater: elevatis ad Deum cum Moyse 
manibus nostram adiuvare milltam, quatenus vobis 
intercedentibus Deo ductore et datore populus 
Christ ianus super inimicos sui sancti norainis ubi- 
que semper habeat victoriara, et noraen domini nostri 
Iesu Christi toto clarificetur in orbe.^ 

The Pope may well have been reduced to the role of a sacerdotal 
and intercessory functionary, but Charles could not justify 
the continued existence of his Empire without him. It is prob- 
able that the Papacy, after its long period of degeneracy was 
not able — even if Charles had elected to subject himself to it — 
to assume the reins of Church government. If this was so, 
Charlemagne's deference to the Popes assumes an added signifi- 
cance: it indicates the depth of the revolution which occurred 
in Prankish Church life under Boniface and Pepin. Before those 
men the religion of the Franks was a national affair, now the 
life of the nation was a Christian affair. This was true not so 
much because of a deeper conversion of the Pranks as because of 
the inculcation of the idea that all political order was part 
of the dispensation of God — an idea which was given to the world 


4. Charles in Alcuin, Ept> . 93. See also the accompanying 
Et>t> . 94 of Alcuin. 
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by the Roman church, but lately forgotten by even Peter's suc- 
cessors, and which was only communicated to the Frankish rulers 
by the spiritual sons of St. Gregory the Great. 

The program initiated under this concept was, like that of 
Boniface, quite similar to that of Gregory the Great, It bore, 
however, two significant additions: under the Emperor it had a 
program for military expansion, and, in the effort to educate a 
class of leaders, it utilized the monasteries primarily as 
schools. But the zeal for the monastic order, the desire to 
adopt Roman liturgical uses, the effort to perfect the Church in 
righteousness, the zeal for orthodoxy, and the continuation of 
missionary work all reflect an essential debt to the general 
Gregorian or Latin spirit. Although in practice it was, as we 
have seen, mitigated, there was as well a general recognition 
of the duty of the Christian — especially of the bishop — to speak 
out for reform of order and of life when the occasion presented 
itself . 6 

As in the case of Boniface, we can detect some literary 
dependence on Gregory and some acknowledgement of his authori- 
tative position. Perhaps the most impressive of these evidences 
is the reliance on Gregory's doctrine of images as the concluding 
and decisive point of the Llbrl Carollnl . prepared by Alcuin for 
the Council of Frankfort of 79^, to refute the position taken 


5. See Charles' Epp. III. (P.L. XCVIII. 895f). 

6 . Alcuin, Ep-p . 3 , 33 , 94, 101, etc. 
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by the second Council of Nicea. The reliance here on Gregorian 
precedent is doubly significant since the refutation was Intended 
against the compliance of Rome as well as against the canons of 
the Council. ^ But, as with Boniface, literary connections are 
not so important as the spirit reflected by the Carolingian 
Imperialists. 

It is, therefore, most important that all this Latinity and 
all this intellectual revival was conditioned by an eschato- 
logical — as well as the previously discussed ontological — sanc- 
tion. The vision or fear of a social and universal cataclysm 
was gone, but behind every unrighteous act stood the shadow of 
the Judge, who controlled the future of the individual. Right- 
eousness was not sought for its own sake, but for the sake of 
acquittal on the dread day. To Alcuin, the Viking destruction 
of Lindisfarne was a judgment on the unrighteousness of Cuth- 
bert's successors and a warning to the rulers of England and 
the monks of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. The latter, declared 
Alcuin, must remember their heritage and emulate it in their 
obedience to the Rule and in their virtuous works lest the same 
disaster overtake them.® Theodulph of Orleans, humanist, satirist, 

^ 7. See Flchtenau, The Carolingian Empire . 60 ff , and E. Amann, 

L ' Epoaue Carollnelenne ( 1941 J” 12 Of f . The text of Llbrl Carollnl . 
IV. 24 (P.E. XCVIII, 1248) reads, “Sclat dominus apostolicus et 
Pater noster, et cuncta simul Romanorum Ecclesla, ut secundum 
quod continet epistola beatissimi_Gregorli quam ad Serenum 
Massaliensem episcopum direxit: /quotes Epp . IX. 208/. . . Et 
quia sensum sanctissimi Gregorii sequi in hac epistola unlver- 
salem catholicam Ecclesiam Deo placitam indubltanter libere 
prof itemur . " 

8. Alcuin, Ep£. 17-22, 61. 
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artist though he was, feared the punishment that must await the 
sins of his contemporaries: 

Scissus agit paries venturae signa ruinae, 

Qui invenis solidus pictus et arte stetlt. 

Utque senem taedent iara cantica ludicra ludi, 

Stare, equitare, gradi, verba iocosa loqui; 

Duraque quatit tremulos male creber anhelitus artus, 

Suspirat, fundit murmura crebra gemens: 

Dulcla sic vetulum liquerunt omnia raundum, 

Nec manet ullus ei qui fuit ante vigor. 

Lira cupido viget, sordes, perluria, luxus, 

Livor edax, falsura, iurgia, rixa, dolus. 9 

Henri Pirenne felt that economically, socially, politically 
and intellectually, the rule of Charles the Great marked the end 
of Homan civilization and the beginning of the middle ages.l He 
noted, with especial relevance to our consideration here, that 
the Homanist revival perpetrated by the Emperor under the guidance 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was an artificial renaissance limited to 
an elite. While Latin was improved and Homan political institu- 
tions were revived, lay learning was finally lost, the language 
of the Church and Empire ceased to be a living language, and 
Germanic folk art and myth became the forces directing a new 
civilization. 

But the work of Charles was not so shallow as Pirenne 
thought. It was able, after all, to Inspire the continued 
search under Louis the Pious for the bases of a unified Christian 
order despite the fact that the economic decline of the last 


9. Quod multls lndlclls finis proxlmus esse monstretur 
(Theodulfi, Carmlna . XIV). M.G.H. poet . I. 468-469 . 

1. Mohammed alid Charlemagne (1957)» 236 ff. 
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years of Charles made it impossible to keep up the ostentatious 
facade Charles had built. ^ It was firmly enough rooted to impose 
its basic political forms, its intellectual presuppositions and 
its doctrine of a reforming, evangelistic and Papal Church upon 
the divided Europe which was about to emerge. ^ That is a suf- 
ficient achievement for any age. It is even more impressive 
when its impoverished Merovingian heritage is taken into account. 

Nevertheless, we have to recognize that the Carolingian 
dream was doomed from the beginning. It was dependent upon the 
titanic strength of one man; its Latin superstructure was top- 
heavy; the Germanic forces hidden beneath that superstructure 
were plainly stronger than the Roman forms. Be that as it may, 
however, the age of Charles was a great moment of Latin Christian 
zeal to act as individual for the benefit of the whole. That 
spirit, for which we can see no source but Pope Gregory the 
Great and his English monks, was able because of its renaissance 
under Charlemagne to become the compelling, driving, dynamic 
force which has ever since shaped Western history. 

The Germanic peoples had threatened the Empire and ultimately 
destroyed it. But the adoption of the cultural spirit of the 
Empire by the Germans was the reason for their victory and the 
determinant of their subsequent history. 

2. Pichtenau, The Carolingian Empire . 187. 

3. H. St. L. B. Moss. Thg. Birth of thg. Middle Ages (1957), 
265; Pichtenau, The Caroling lan Empire . 188. 
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be escaped by retreat from the world, but was defeated by an 
effort of the will. The role of the state was to engage in 
this same battle; if the states and their leaders were negligent 
in their duty to aim for moral perfection in their realms, they 
were to be censured. There was, in other words, purpose in his- 
tory, and the destiny of the individual was to devote himself 
wholeheartedly to the attainment of the divine historic purpose. 

In the works of the Latin Christian Fathers, despite Augustine's 
largely unheeded questioning of the essential concept of a 
Christian Imperium, this old Roman view of the world was adopted 
by the Church: Christ became the example and Judge of a Christian 

society, whose goal was the attainment of his Kingdom, and of 
the Christian individual, whose duty was to devote himself to 
the historic goal. It is this outlook which I would call the 
spirit of Latin Christian culture. 

The outlook had two effects. First, it alienated the ^est 
from the Last: the Eastern Church, although it was invariably 
the source for the forms of Latin thought, tended to a far more 
static view of society because of its belief that the physical 
and the historical were despicable because passionate and that 
the goal of the individual was to seek to release his soul from 
the body to find communion with Cod, the Absolute. Second, the 
Latin spirit, which tended already to give the West a sense of 
cohesion as a unit in Juxtaposition to the East, could poten- 
tially be mobilized to unify the Western world. 
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It was the struggle of the spirit of Latin Christian culture 
to survive, to convert barbarian purposelessness, and to over- 
come the encroachments of the Greek cultural spirit which charac- 
terized the intellectual and religious life of the period from 
Gregory the Great to Charles the Great. 

Gregory was the last great Homan spokesman for the Latin 
spirit. Although he believed that the individual could most 
easily win his battle with evil by ascetic retirement — by 
seeking the calm of the monastic port against the turbulent sea 
of life in his age — his Latin sense of duty to serve the his- 
toric destiny of the race by working in the Church in the world 
forced him to cast aside his seclusion and to apply a rigorous 
and ascetic standard of righteousness to the Church at large. 

Gregory viewed the crisis of the late sixth century as a 
judgment upon the failure of the Latin spirit and as a portent 
of the cataclysmic end of history to which the Gospel points. 

This belief colored much of his writing and heightened the 
urgency of what he saw as his mission to preach righteousness 
and to attempt to prepare the Church, the Empire and the in- 
dividual to face the coming of the Judge. Humility, zeal for 
the spread of the Gospel, reform of the Church under the direc- 
tion of the Pope with the assistance of the Emperor and the 
kings, good works, strict righteousness, encouragement of monas- 
ticism — these were the salient topics of his forceful preaching. 

When one reads the strong and appealing letters of this 
great Pope, he is led to conclude that Gregory's preaching must 
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have revived the Church and the Papacy, if only for a moment. 

But internal evidence and subsequent history reveal an astounding 
failure. In his own time, Gregory was largely unheeded. He had 
acquitted himself magnificently of his duty as Pope to preach 
reform, but his platform did not meet the political programs of 
the statesmen and churchmen of his time, and, given the decadence 
of Imperial and of ecclesiastical administration, he was without 
power to enforce his reforms. So at the death of Gregory, the 
Papacy withdrew and became for a century and a half a pawn of 
the Emperor and of the Lombard kings. Insofar as he had any 
real effect upon the old Mediterranean world, Gregory was able 
only to maintain the crumbling Roman structure against immediate 
destruction by the Lombards and eloquently to remind the Church 
and the Empire of their duty to act or to be judged. 

Despite his Immediate failure, however, St. Gregory was 
able to assure the survival of the Latin Christian spirit in 
two ways. First, although he had no program to propagate any 
specific monastic Rule, by virtue of the association of his name 
with that of Benedict of Nursia and by virtue of his devotion 
to ascetic principles, the influence of Gregory was crucial in 
the propagation of 'Benedictine 1 monasticism during the seventh 
and eighth centuries and was decisive in determining the form to 
be assumed by Western monasticism. Gregory had used monks in 
the age of crisis to carry the Gospel to England; the successors 
of the English missionaries remembered Gregory — and, by exten- 
sion, the Papacy itself — as the special patron of monasticism. 
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And the monastlcism propagated by these men — although it used 
the fieeula S. Benedict! which required an ordered, stable life 
of good works in retirement from the world — was unable to ignore 
the imperative to work in the world when it was necessary to 
spread the Gospel and to declare the judgments of God upon an 
unrighteous world. 

The decisive factor in the transmission of the Latin spirit 
by Gregory was, however, the foundation by the missionary monks 
of a Latin Christian cultural center outside the Empire which 
was able to imbue the Prankish Mayors of the Palace with the 
Latin dynamic and to bring about that Franko-Imperlal-Papal 
construct which was to be the last expression of the full 
Gregorian ideal and which was to transmit the Latin spirit to 
the new Christian civilization of the Middle Ages. The English 
Church was, from 610 to about 725, the only remnant Imbued with 
the Latin spirit. In the wake of the reforms and missions 
carried out by Boniface and Pepin, with the acquiescence of the 
Papacy, the Caroling ian Empire emerged and sought to revive 
Homan civilization in the West. When it fell after the death of 
Louis the Pious, it left a new civilisation which owed Home at 
least its spirit of self-criticism, its obligation to act for 
the cause of Christian righteousness and its recognition of the 
Pope as the reformer and extender of the Church. 


Professor Pirenne's thesis about the beginning of the Middle 



Ages can be tested profitably against the evidence of these chap 
ters concerning the survival of the Latin spirit. Pirenne was 
primarily an economic and social historian, so his theses are 
only incidentally— -and sometimes clumsily — tested against the 
evidence of cultural history. His final work, Mohammed and 
Charlemagne , contains two basic conclusions concerning the trans 
ition from Homan to Medieval which deserve full quotation: 

1. The Germanic invasions destroyed neither the 
Mediterranean unity of the ancient world, nor what may 
be regarded as the truly essential features of the 
Roman culture as it still existed in the 5th century, 
at a time when there was no longer an Emperor in the 
West. 

Despite the resulting turmoil and destruction, no 
new principles made their appearance: neither in the 
economic or social order, nor in the linguistic situ- 
ation, nor in the existing institutions. What civil- 
ization survived was Mediterranean. It was in the 
regions by the sea that culture was preserved, and it 
was from them that the Innovations of the age pro- 
ceeded: monasticism, the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the ars Barbarlca . etc. 

The Orient was the fertilizing factor: Constantin- 
ople, the center of the world. In 600 the physiognomy 
of the world was not different in quality from that 
which it had revealed in 400. 

2. The cause of the break with the tradition of 
antiquity was the rapid and unexpected advance of Islam. 

The result of this advance was the final separation of 
East from West, and the end of the Mediterranean unity. 
Countries like Africa and Spain, which had always been 
parts of the Western community, gravitated henceforth 

in the orbit of Baghdad. In these countries another 
religion made Its appearance, and an entirely different 
culture. The Western Mediterranean, having become a 
Musulman lake, was no longer the thoroughfare of commerce 
and of thought which it had always been. 

The West was blockaded and forced to live upon its 
own resources. For the first time in history the axis 
of life was shifted northwards from the Mediterranean. 

The decadence into which the Merovingian monarchy lapsed 
as a result of this change gave birth to a new dynasty, 
the Carollngian, whose original home was in the Germanic 
North. 



With this new dynasty the Pope allied himself, 
breaking with the Emperor, who, engrossed in his 
struggle against the Musulmans could no longer pro- 
tect him. And so the Church allied itself with the 
new order of things. In Home, and in the Empire 
which it founded, it had no rival. And its power 
was all the greater inasmuch as the State, being 
incapable of maintaining its administration, 
allowed itself to be absorbed by the feudality, 
the inevitable sequel of the economic regression. 

All the consequences of this change became 
glaringly apparent after Charlemagne. Europe, 
dominated by the Church and the feudality, assumed 
a new physiognomy, differing slightly in different 
regions. The Middle Ages — to retain the traditional 
term — were beginning. The transitional phase was 
protracted. One may say that it lasted a whole 
century — from 650 to 75 0 . It was during this period 
of anarchy that the tradition of antiquity disap- 
peared, while the new elements came to the surface. 

This development was completed in 800 by the 
constitution of the new Empire, which consecrated 
the break between the West and the East, inasmuch 
as it gave to the West a new Roman Empire — the 
manifest proof that it had broken with the old 
Empire which continued to exist in Constantinople.^ 

The Plrenne thesis has, with some justification, come under 

extensive and heavy criticism. 2 Three things are striking and 

disappointing about most of this criticism. First, the revisers 

have generally failed to realise that Pirenne's work, which came 

as a radical departure from conventional historical writing and 

was certain to arouse the ire of the nationalistic historians 

of Germany and France, was necessarily — and perhaps sometimes 

intentionally — overstated. Pirenne's writing cannot, therefore, 


1. H. Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne (1957), 284-285. 

2. A sampling of the extensive literature is conveniently 
collected in A.F. Havinghurst, ed. The Plrenne Thesis : Analysis . 
Criticism and Hevlsion (1958). 



be treated as though exposure of any one of its several important 
errors invalidates the whole. 3 Second, most of the oriticism 
has been undertaken without reference to the cultural history 
of the period involved. Thus, the most vulnerable area of 
Pirenne's work has not been examined. 1 * Finally, many of Pirenne's 
critics have as most historians since Gibbon — Pirenne himself 
not excluded — been searching for a date or an event which marks 
the point of transition. It should be evident by now that no 
such moment is to be found. 

The period, roughly delimited by the dates 590-814, was a 
period of transition during which the old order was giving way 
to the new and during which the new was assimilating certain 
attributes of the old as a part of the fabric of the emerging 
civilization. The task of the historian should be, then, not 
to look for the luminous moment but to analyze the factors of 
deterioration and of development to discover the character of 
the new culture and the nature of its indebtedness to the old. 

When this task has been completed, the question of approximate 
transitional dates can profitably be reopened. 

if one recognizes this principle, and if he approaches the 
problem with more careful attention to the cultural^hls tor leal 

3. I get the impression that this is the attitude of W. C. 
Bark in the first chapter of his otherwise excellent work, 

Orle ins of the Medieval World (i960), and of many of the essay- 
ists represented in the Havinghurst volume. 

4. A. fiiising admits this in her article, "The Fate of the 
Henri Pirenne Theses,* reprinted in Havinghurst, ed. The 
Pirenne Thesis . 106. 



background, he can greatly illuminate the discussion of the 
Plrenne conclusions. It becomes apparent, for example, that 
the single great carrier of continuity between the imperial and 
the Medieval civilizations was the Church. One must, then, ask 
why and in what way this was so, and one must determine what 
were the relations of this vessel of continuity with the discon- 
tinuity which is to be discerned in politics, geography, economics 
and sociology. 

In order to suggest answers to some of these questions, it 
will be helpful to restate in the form suggested by Pirenne's 
conclusions the findings of this paper: 

1, The Germanic invasions destroyed neither the Mediter- 
ranean unity of the ancient world, nor what may be described as 
the essential features of Homan culture as it existed in the 
fifth century. The invasions coincided, however, with the 
deepening cultural and political schism between East and West 
which is symbolized by the theological controversies of the two 
ends of the world and by the inability of the East to maintain 
its political claims in the West. 

Furthermore, despite the deterioration of the Imperial 
structure in the West, men were unable to realize that civiliza- 
tion could continue without the Empire. Hence the attitude of 
Augustine to the barbarian invasions and that of Gregory to the 
impotence of Constantinople and to the possibility of becoming 
a Lombard bishop. The West remained dependent intellectually 
and otherwise upon the East because it could not come to terms 
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with the Idea of righteous action in and for a Christian society 
which did not include the Christian imperial structure. 

The innovations of the period in the West were Mediterranean, 
Latin and ecclesiastical. These innovations — notably, if not 
exclusively, the expansion of monasticism and the evangelistic 
movements of St. Gregory — moved most profitably from the center 
of the old culture to an area which no longer was beholden in 
idea or in fact to its former connections with the Empire and 
which could, therefore, accept tne notion of a papally oriented 
national Church. 

2. No crisis but a concurrence of events which cumulatively 
amounted to a crisis precipitated the final dissolution of the 
structure of the Empire during the eighth century. Among these, 
in addition to the progressive decline of Merovingian Gaul and 
of Lombardo-Papal Italy, can be numbered the expansion of Islam 
which destroyed whatever remained of the Christian Empire in 
Africa and Spain and tended to contain and to restrict both 
Constantinople and Gaul; 5 the increased threat of the Lombards 
to the Papacy in the face of the Impotence of Byzantium; the 
rise of the house of Pepin of Heristal in Gaul; the iconoclastic 
controversy which alienated the Eastern and Western ecclesiastical 
hierarchies; the revival of the Latin spirit in ^aul and of 
Papal prestige under the influence of the Anglo-Saxon churchmen 

5. It can no longer be said that the Musulman expansion 
had any appreciable effect on Imperial commerce. See the essays 
by E. S. Lopez and D. C. Dennett, Jr., in Havinghurst, The 
Plrenne Thesis . 
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who' derived from the monastic-missionary 'innovation' of St. 
Gregory; and, resulting from the latter element, the emergence 
of a new Western-Germanic Empire which was in many ways an imi- 
tation of the old and which, hy its very appearance, symbolic- 
ally completed the fragmentation of Mediterranean civilization. 

Of these elements, all derive in some way from the Imperial 
period, but only one survived the crisis and was retained in the 
new civilization: Islam did not remain an overwhelming threat 
economically or socially; the Lombards were subdued, but at the 
expense of the last Byzantine political hold on the West; the 
house of Pepin soon disintegrated; the iconoclastic controversy 
was settled, although the Eastern and Western Churches have never 
been truly reconciled; the Carollnglan Empire lasted but a few 
years. Only the Latin cultural spirit and the Homan episcopate 
survived the wreckage of Roman culture. 

We could continue restating Pirenne's propositions concern- 
ing the new characteristics of the emergent culture, but it would 
serve no real purpose here. Enough has been said to indicate 
that Pirenne's crucial mistakes were, first, to seek an absolute 
date at which he could say that the last true remnants of Rome 
passed out of existence, and, second, to ignore the cultural 
continuity of the West and the role of the Church in securing 
that continuity. 

It is because it demonstrates the necessity of emphasizing 
the cultural elan of the period that reevaluation of St. Gregory's 
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work is so profitable. The position of Gregory the Great as the 
last Roman is of vital importance in Western history. Although 
on his own terms he was a failure because he could not resusci- 
tate the dying Empire, his efforts to spread the Gospel and the 
ascetic ideal served to keep alive the spirit which forced him 
to act. More than simply keeping the Latin spirit alive, 

Gregory transmitted the idea of a culture built about a Church 
which reformed society and spread its Gospel under the direction 
of Rome. It was the imperative of action from the Latin world 
view which forced St. Gregory to try to save the Imperial world. 
It was his Anglo-Saxon Church which was able to transmit the 
Latin spirit emancipated from the dying Imperial structure. 


\ 
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APPENDIX A 


THE CHURCH'S CHANT AND HYMNODY 

Church historians have all too often thought of the history 
of the liturgy and its music as an ancillary study of only tan- 
gential Importance. As a result, they have generally failed to 
consider that by studying liturgical and musi colog i cal trends 
they may be able to deduce Important evidence of broader move- 
ments and influence in general church history. It is the pur- 
pose of this appendix to investigate certain aspects of the 
history of chant, the liturgy and hymnody in the Gregorian and 
post -Gregorian periods to see what light can be shed upon our 
more general theses concerning the Homan primacy and the impor- 
tance of Gregory's monastic and missionary policies — as opposed 
to the papal policy, which failed to have immediate effect — for 
the spread and the durability of the idea of the Homan primacy 
in the later Church. 

GREGORY, "GREGORIAN" CHANT, AND THE LATIN LITURGY 

The traditional view of the development of Gregorian chant 
is well known and need not detain us long here. The view is 
that St. Ambrose introduced chant in Italy following Eastern 
models. In Rome, chant was Introduced at about the same time, 
perhaps in the reforms of Daraasus and Jerome, which followed 
the use of the Church at Jerusalem, and certainly by the time 
of Celestlne I (d. 432). Codification of chants of Psalm texts 
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for the liturgical year and of the Sacramentary was begun by 
Popes Leo I and Gelasius, respectively. Gregory I Is supposed 
to have reformed Celestine's schola oantorum . to have completed 
the codification of the Sacramentary In its pre-Carolingian 
form, to have undertaken a general reformation of the liturgy, 
and to have overseen the composition of the Gregorian chant 
tunes. Having undergone further minor developments under 
Gregory’s successors — chiefly the introduction of .Eastern ele- 
ments by the Greek and Syro-Byzantine Popes of the seventh cen- 
tury — Gregorian chant and rite were introduced in Prance under 
Pepin and Charlemagne. They rapidly displaced the Galilean and 
Mozarablc rites and, with them, their chants, leaving the 
Ambrosian chant of Milan as the sole tolerated deviation from 
the Western norm. 

Variants of this view are, of course offered; thus some 
musicologists have held that the chant melodies were complete 
by the time of St. Gregory's death, and others that there is 
no criterion for a judgment on this point, as there is no evi- 
dence of a system of notation until considerably later. Gre- 
gory's actual musical role varies, according to this body of 
critics, from that of composer to that of editor or adviser. 1 

Since the eighteenth century, however, serious questions 

1. This is the view in most of the standard musicological 
reference works; see, for example, the account of H. Angles in 
A. Hughes, ed., Early Medieval Music (1954), 92ff., or W. H. 
Frere’s article, "Gregorian Music," Grove 1 s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians . 5th edn. (1954), ad loc . 
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have been raised as to the adequacy of the theory just outlined. 
The substitute theses offered have been widely varied: some 
have denied all Gregorian activity which cannot be demonstrated 
from the extant Gornus of his works, and asset! that chant can 
be back-dated no further than the datable manuscripts; the more 

O 

moderate have merely adjusted the traditional view. The 
thesis which is accepted by the present writer is the one 
recently offered by Professor Willi Apel, as outlined below. 3 

Byzantine and Latin chant melodies were developed indepen- 
dently, but derive from a common source: "the music of the 
Churches of Antioch and Jerusalem, which in their turn derived 
from the musio of the Jews."^ The role played by Gregory in 
the development of the liturgy and the chant is made difficult 
to assess by the lack of evidence; Gregory himself hardly ever 
mentions music and, rarely, liturgical matters. He did, however, 
undertake some reform of the Mass in Rome which is the subject 
of a letter to the Bishop of Syracuse in which he answers 
Sicilian murmur ings de meis discos itlonlbus .^ It is likely that 

2. _Dudden, for example, surveys the problem ( Gregory the 
Great 9057 , I, 26lff ) and takes the former line. 

3. Gregorian Chant (1958), and "The Central Problem of 
Gregorian Chant", Journal of the American Musico logical Society . 
IX, 2 (1956), 118ff . 

4. Apel, Gregorian Chant . 38. Wellesz holds that there is 
classical Greek influence, but this is doubted by Apel, and 
flatly denied by Milos M. Velirairovic in his review of Apel's 
work, Journal of the American Musloologloal Society . XI, 2-3 
(1958), at 229. 


5. Greg. I, Edp . IX, 2 6. 
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since the reforms of Damasus and Jerome there had existed a cycle 
of texts for chants not unlike that of the Church in Jerusalem, 
as described in the Perlerinatio Etherlae . except that in Rome 
hymns were unknown.^ The dlsoosltlo of Gregory does not, how- 
ever, appear to have included a sweeping reform of the sacra- 
mentary and the chant texts. Nonetheless we can with some 
assurance assign to St. Gregory a reform of "highly authorita- 
tive character" in which the liturgical year and the mass for- 
mularies for it were codified, if on no other grounds on the 
basis of the fact that the later texts retain the Latin of the 
I tala , and not of the Vulgate which became the uncontestedly 
authoritative translation of the Bible by about 600.7 what can 
be said, then, is that the Mass formularies for the liturgical 
year, especially for the Temnorale . had by the time of the death 
of Gregory I become generally fixed after some two hundred years 
of development. Thereafter when new feasts were introduced the 
tendency was to borrow from more ancient services. The fixity 
of the Temnorale formulae, says Apel quoting Bishop Frere, 

" 1 means antiquity.'*® 

The same cannot be said about the chant melodies. Gregory's 
contemporary, Isidore of Seville remarked that unless the tune 

Q 

of a chant was remembered it was lost, no individual or group 

6. Apel, Greg . Chant . 4?. 

7. Ibid . . 6lf . 

8. Ibid . . 82. 

9. Ibid .. 75. 
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could possibly have memorized the tunes for the vast repertory 
of the Church year without some system of notation. All that 
can be said from the evidence is that "Gregorian" melodies are 
traceable to about 800, when notation first appeared in the 
manuscript texts; we must, then, think of the melodies as having 
taken final form between 750 and 850.^ 

We turn now to the question of the final codification of 
the chant melodies. The bulk of the manuscript materials agree 
on chant tunes, but there is a group of four manuscripts of the 
eleventh through the thirteenth centuries which contain differ- 
ent melodies for essentially the same repertory. These manu- 
scripts, called the Old-Roman, were all written in home, retain 
certain archaic features, and do not contain propers for certain 
of the later feasts of the calendar. Of the extant manuscripts 
of the standard "Gregorian" repertory, on the other hand, not 
one was written in Home, or even in Italy; they are all Frankish 
or German. This, and a recollection of the eighth and ninth 
century liturgical Interchanges between the Papal See and the 
Imperial and episcopal courts of the North, leads us to hypo- 
thesize that what we call Gregorian chant is in reality Frankish 
or Carolingian. 

This would lead us to the conclusion that "The Old-Roman 
chant must be considered as the earliest of the preserved reper- 
tories of occldential liturgical music and the probable lmmedi- 


1. Ibid., 76 
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ate source for much of the original nucleus of the Franco-Roman 
or Gregorian repertory of the late eighth century. There is 
evidence that, between the eighth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Old-Homan chant was "the official chant of all home, and that 
it was also used in parts of central Italy and perhaps even in 
the British Isles before the Norman invasion. "3 

There is also abundant evidence that the "Romani zat ion" 
of liturgy and chant in the Prankish Empire under Pepin and 
Charlemagne was an event which occasioned considerable ill-will 
and confusion. (Any Anglican knows that such reactions are to 
be expected to efforts at liturgical reform. ) Pope Stephen II 
may have introduced the use of the Roman See during his visit 
to Pepin, and this use was later adopted at Metz and elsewhere. 
Charlemagne promoted the cause of the cantus Romanus . but in the 
ninth century there was a great difference between the uses of 
the North and of Rome.^ Roman chant was, in this process of 
adaptation to Prankish taste transformed; it emerged as the 
"Gregorian* chant of the Pranco-German manuscripts. Finally, 
according to Jungmann, "About the middle of the tenth century 

2. R. J. Snow, "Old-Roman Chant", in Ibid . . 50k. 

— 4* Ibid . . 484, D. Knowles ( The Monastic Order in Eng. land 

/1940 /, 547f.) also holds that the English Church retained the 
pure Roman rite in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

4. Renee, the remark of a monk of St. Gall, c. 885, that 
there was "an exceedingly large difference between our chant and 
that of Rome," quoted by Apel in Journal of the American Muslco - 
loglcal Society . IX, 125. 
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/and for a period of two hundred year§7 the Homan liturgy began 
to return in force from Franco -Germanic lands to Italy and to 
Home, but it was a liturgy which meanwhile had undergone radical 
changes and a great development. This importation entailed 
supplanting the local form of the Homan liturgy by its Galli- 
cized version, even at the very center of Christendom. *5 

Some reference to the nature and sources of the Western 

Eucharistic liturgies will be helpful at this point before we 

draw any conclusion with regard to our general theses. Generally, 

we can note the same tendencies at work in the more strictly 

liturgical movements. Msgr. Duchesne^ holds that the non-Roman 

Latin rites except the African are local adaptations of the 

Milanese rite of Auxentius and Ambrose. The thesis is tenable 

but perhaps too simple. The better thesis would seem to be that 

of Bishop Frere? that the Gothic movement provided the West with 

whatever liturgical unanimity it had, but tnat there was nothing 

8 

in the West even approaching the Eastern liturgical settlement. 

Spain, where there is evidence of an early dependence on 
Carthage, probably at first had an African liturgy. After the 
Gothic invasions which brought the rite into line with the 

5. Quoted in Apel, Greg . Chant . 81. 

6. Christian Worship (1903), 91, and Chap. Ill, passim . 

7. The Anaphora (1938), Chaps. XII-XIV. 

8. Frere is aware of the difference between East and West. 
See Ibid . , 9^. 
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Galilean, the Spanish rite was reformed by Isidore and Leander 

P 

shortly following the conversion of Recared in 587. This was 
the Mozarabic liturgy which, through the years of Islamic con- 
quest, underwent little change. 

The rite in Gaul shows Constant inopolitan rather than Roman 
connections. It tended to variability, as also did the Spanish, 
and. was Catholicized after the conversion of Clovis. The African 
liturgy is not extant and is unknown except through remarks of 
Augustine and the Carthiglnlan theologi/Sans, It appears to be 
nearer the Roman model, but this may simply reflect the 
thoroughgoing latinity of the African Church, and may also 
indicate that it was a source — since it was doubtless the first 
Lat in-language liturgy — for the Roman at the time of the discard 
of Greek in the old capitol. 

The Ambrosian, or Milanese, liturgy seems at first to have 
been under the influence of Gaul — or of the same sources as the 
Galilean rite— and of the East. Its present form is intermedi- 
ate of the Northern and the Roman, indicating the tension under 
which Milan and northern Italy labored after the Lombard inva- 
sion and the increased need to rely on Rome. 

Rome herself was slow in adapting her liturgy to the needs 
of Western Christianity; Indeed Rome has always been resistant 
to ritual elaboration and hesitant to change the form of its 
rite. Left in the fourth century a solitary "Greek island in a 
sea of Latin liturgies," she had to come around in order to save 
her prestige. The result was a compromise liturgy with a fixed 
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canon after the Hippolitan model and, outside the canon, provision 
for variables after the fashion, of the Eastern and Galilean rites. 
This liturgy assumed its final form about the time of St. Gre- 
gory. 9 It Is reasonable to assume that this rite is the one 
introduced in England by Augustine. 

The situation of the West liturgically was almost static — 
that is to say, there were no sweeping reforms — from about 600 to 
the time of Pepin. The Prankish Empire, now the creative center 
of the West, adapted the Homan liturgy at that time to its own 
needs; the Homan rite was, so to speak, Gallicanized so that It 
was almost unrecognizable. In this, Home took a definitely 
passive role; she only supplied the manuscripts Prance wanted. 

It was the 'Caesaropapism* of the Caroling Ians , guided by the 
theology of Alcuin and encouraged by the English monastics, 
which provided the impetus and rationale of the attempt to stan- 
dardize the liturgy. Home continued her old practices until the 
eleventh century when — at about the time the Old-Homan chant 
gave way to the "Gregorian" — what was by then the almost univer- 
sal rite of the West was adopted by the German popes.-*- 

The history of liturgy and chant, then, tends to support 
9. Ibid., 143, ff. 

1. G, Dix, The Shane of the Llturav (1954), 574-583; 

Duchesne, Christian Worship . 104ff. Both of these authors have 
to adopt this view despite their interest in furthering the case 
for Home's leadership in affairs liturgical. 
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our general view of the history of the Church during the post- 
Gregorian period. Before Gregory's time rite and chant in the 
West developed independent of Homan influence. Indeed Home — 
characteristically low church and conservative — was slow in 
adopting Latin and generally behind the times. Throughout the 
West in the sixth century, liturgical and musical development 
reached a general plateau; the rites of Spain, of Gaul, of Home 
attained a form which they would retain with only minor modifica- 
tion until the ninth century. In this period the development of 
musical notation was the only significant change. 

It is difficult to say what part Gregory had in the com- 
pletion of the Latin liturgy of Horae. He may only have happened 
to be occupant of the See when a form generally satisfactory for 
several centuries was reached. His interest in chant and liturgy 
was evidently limited. Further, he was anything but a liturgical 
imperialist and was willing to admit the validity of local uses — 
even to adapt his own use where another was obviously superior: 

Tamen si quid boni vel ipsa vel altera Ecclesia habet, 
ego et mlnores meos quos ab Illicit is prohibeo in bono 
imitarl paratus sum. Stultus est enlm qui in eo se 
prlraum existimat, ut bona quae viderit discere contemnat . 2 

If he tried to bring the West effectively under the Homan primacy, 

liturgical uniformity was not one of the means he used. 

Nonetheless it is ultimately to Gregory that we must accede 

the primary influence in the Western liturgical settlement. The 

2. Hpt) . IX. 26. See also the letter to Augustine in Bede, 
H.E. I. 27 . 
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Roman rite went with the Benedictine Order to England. Although 
it was perhaps altered by Augustine and, later, Theodore, it was 
doubtless restored to some extent by such men as Wilfrid and the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars. It was, finally, through the missionaries 
to Germany and their intense loyalty to Rome that the use of 
Rome was propagated on the continent. The cause was taken up 
and completed by the Caroling ian monarchs as a tool of their 
vision of a revived Imoerlum f a Frankish Rome. What finally 
came back to Rome was not recognizably the Roman rite; but it 
did come back purporting to be Gregorian. 

The Roman muslco-liturgical custom of about 600 was, then, 
an important determinant of the future of the liturgy and its 
music, but only in the same curious way that Gregory's voice in 
other spheres tended to determine the shape of Medieval Cathol- 
icism. Gregory “outflanked" the Galilean rite** by establishing 
the Old-Roman use in English Benedict ini sm; the English ultra - 
montanists with the Carolingian Imperialists took over his 
policy; and, finally, the Roman rite "a la franca lse " 5 and the 
new chant returned to Rome to oust the tenacious, conservative 
Old-Roman use. 


3. Knowles, The Monastic Order . 5^7. 

A. Dix, The Shane of the Liturgy . 577. 
5. Ibid., 583. 
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ROME AND THE USE OP HYMNS 

The history of the use of hymns in the Latin Church to A.D. 
1200 has not, so far as I know, been adequately treated. There 
remain, therefore, several critical problems which I am not 
equipped to solve. Despite these problems, there is, I think, 
evidence that hymnody was accepted in the Church in somewhat 
the same way as were the revised chant and liturgy, except that 
in the case of hymnody Rome took no part. Indeed, Rome seems to 
have been antipathetic to the cause for incorporation of hymns 
in the liturgy. In so far as Gregory may have been opposed to 
the use of hymns, the case of hymnody is an exception to our 
general rule which helps to show the validity of our thesis 
about the movement of Influences in the seventh through the 
eleventh centuries. 

The Roman Church, perhaps following the Council of Laodicea 
in the latter half of the fourth century, remained opposed to 
the use of hymns in the liturgy and in the Offices until the 
latter half of the ninth century,^ or perhaps even the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 1 2 In this characteristic display 
of conservatism, Rome stood alone; all the other Churches 
allowed hymns to be used at services other than the Eucharist. 
The Byzantine liturgy had early adopted the use of hymns; they 

1. Duchesne, on . olt . . 552, 

2. Apel, Greg . Chant . 423; Leichtentritt , Music . History: 
and Ideas ( 1954 5*7 31. 
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are a part of the Jerusalem rites by the time of the Perlerinatio 
Ether iae .3 Ambrose had Introduced hyranody at Milan and the prac- 
tice evidently continued there; Hilary of Poitiers, returning 
from the East, had earlier introduced hymns in Gaul. Spain seems 
to have been hesitant to adopt hymns — so the council of Braga, 
563 : "extra psalraos. . . nihil poetlce corapositum psallatur* — 
but the Council of Toledo in 633 Had ordered excommunication 
for those who objected.** 

It was, without doubt, the monastic movement which popu- 
larized the use of hymns by employing them in the Offices and 
for Processions. Both Caesarlus of Arles (d. 542) and his suc- 
cessor aurelian (d. 551 ) prescribed hymns for the hours, occa- 
sionally even naming the hymns to be sung. 5 The Benedictine 
Buie, as well, mentions hymns, specifying Ambrosian texts for 
Nocturns, Lauds and Evensong. ^ In view of Homan intransigence 
on the subject of hymnody and of the Importance of the Roman See 


3 . But here and in all the texts we must beware lest hymnus 
is used as a synonym for nsalmus . 

4. Apel, Greg,. Chant . 422f. 

5 . W, H. Frere, "Introduction* Hymns Ancient and Modern , 
Hist. Ed. (1909), xiv. 

6. Ibid . Although most of the critics find in the contem- 
poraneity of Benedict, Caesarius and Aurelian evidence that they 
speak of the same hymn corpus, I find it hard to believe that 
Western Reeulae of the sixth century followed anything but a gen- 
eral tradition. Communication between Gaul and Italy was not 
good, and monastic orders in the later sense of a group of houses 
under centralized control were unknown. Monas ticism was, simply, 
a general movement which captured the Imagination of the century 
and spread widely but without any centralized impetus until Gre- 
gory's time. See above, Chap. IV. 
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In the propagation of Benedictinism, it is difficult to under- 
stand the use of hymns in St. Benedict's Recula . • 

4 

After Ambrose, there arose in Gaul what might almost be 
called a school of hymnody which must be counted not simply an 
offshoot of the Ambrosian and Eastern production of hymns but a 
last spurt of Latin poetic productivity. Prudent ius (d. after 
405) and Fortunatus (d. after 600) may be said to mark the begin- 
ning and the end of the movement. The former's verse was written 
as poetry during his years of semi-monastic retirement;® the 
latter's hymns were written for liturgical (processional) use at 
St. Radegund's convent, a foundation which followed the Caesarean 
Regula ad Vlrg lnes . Blume has reconstructed an early monastic 
hymn cycled which seems to me to represent the use of the pro- 


7. No commentator has, to my knowledge, taken account of 
this point. I think it distinctly possible that the hymns of 
Benedict's Recula are late additions to the text following the 
use of the Galilean and Eastern Regulae. This portion of the 
text — regarded as one of the several sections which may previously 
have existed as an Independent unit — is marked by vulgarisms 
usually taken to mark it as the earliest part of the text, but 
which might as well be late or non-Italian. The matter is, of 
course, complicated by the fact that probably no Benedictine ms, 
prior to the Regula Magistri, let alone an autograph, of direct 
Cassinese provenance had survived. One must, however, still 
reckon with the fact that the hymn prescriptions are part of all 
the major textual traditions. If they represent an emmendatlon 

of the text, it was early enough to precede the general dissemina- 
tion of the Rul>e. (For the. textual tradition, see J. McCann, 

The Rule of Benedict £l95Z/t vliff.) It is interesting to 
note parenthetically that Benedict and Gregory agree as to the 
liturgical use of the Alleluia chants. 

8. J. Julian, Ed., A Dictionary of Hymnoloev (195?), ad loo , 

9. Reported by Frere, Hymns A&M (1909), xivf., and Walpole, 
Early Latin Hymns (1922) f xiiff. 
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ducts of this Gallican school and of the Ambrosian hymns as It 
was generally accepted in Gaul by the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. 1 

This cycle gave way to another around the time of the Carol- 
ing ian reform. Characteristically, the source of the new cycle 
seems to have been English. The late Bishop of Truro and Dr. 
Walpole conjecture that the English Church was endowed by Augus- 
tine and Gregory with but a meagre hymnal on the lines of the 
Galilean one described above. 2 There developed a new tradition 
which is evidenced by Anglo-Celtic manuscripts of the ninth and 
following centuries. It has In common with the old cycle only 
four Ambrosian hymns and seems to derive from Irish sources. In 
this tradition there are some hymns attributed to Gregory X ; 3 


1. Blume at al . take this cycle as Benedictine, but the only 
evidence for the exact nature of the cycle is the Galilean hep: u - 
lae . Benedict’s only designations are hymnus and ambroslanus . 

U. Berli^re in his article, "Les Hymnes dans le 'Cursus' de S, 
Benoit", Revue B6n6dlctlne . XXV (1908), 307, sees that it must be 
questioned whether St. Benedict used this cycle even though it may 
antedate his Reeula . He does not, however, see the crucial contra- 
diction in the Homan and Benedictine practices. 

2. They take the 8th century British Museum MS Vespasian A.l. 
as evidence of this. The Ms contains the Psalter with appended 
canticles and three hymns (2 Ambrosian: Splendor paternae glorlae 
& Deus creator omnium : the 3d mentioned by Caesarius: Rex^aeternae 
domlne ) . The Ms purports to be a copy of one brought to England by 
Gregory's missionaries. None of the commentators have considered 
the fact that the hymns, even the canticles, could have been added 
to the Psalter by the 8th century copyist; the position of these 
items makes me think their Inclusion in the original highly unlikely. 
If the English Church followed the Galilean hymnal, it was probably 
obtained from the Prankish Church and not from Rome; indeed the 

Ms Psalter may originally have come from Merovingian Gaul where 
Gregory is known to have solicited assistance for Augustine (in 
which case, the fragmentary hymnal might have been appended to the 
original book). See Fretfe in Hymns A&M (I909), *v,f., and Walpole, 
on . clt . , xiv. 

3. These were supposedly sent by Gregory to St. Columbanus. 
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and there is evidence of a growing number of hymns for the new 
feasts of the Sanotorale . ?rere hypothesizes that this cycle 
was introduced in G a uT 8y the Anglo-Irish missionaries, adopted 
in the Carolingian reform, and established itself to the exclu- 
sion of the old cycle much as did the chant. ^ 

Although we must question the nature of the hymn tradition 
in the Benedictine Reg ula and seriously doubt the Gregorian origin 
of the hymn tradition of the British Isles, we can agree, then, 
with those who follow the Blume hypothesis that the hymnal of the 
ninth century had its origin in England. There it ousted — or, 
rather, developed in lieu of — an older hymn tradition which is 
found in the Galilean monastic Regulae. Finally incorporated in 
and hallowed by the general Gregorian tradition taken to the con- 
tinent by the English missionaries and scholars, it became fixed 
in French and monastio tradition so that it was ultimately able 
to become part of the general tradition of Western Christianity. 
Thus, what was in reality anti-Gregorian was able to triumph under 
the patronage of much that was essentially Gregorian. The strength 
of the movement of Gregorlan-Inspired reform in the Medieval Church 
was, ironically, great enough to secure the establishment of that 

The latter wrote to the Pope, but it is doubted that he received 
an answer. (Dudden, St . Greg . . II, 91ff.; Barmby's note on the 
Ep. of Columbanus in PMF (2)" XIII, 38 - 9 .) 

4 . Frere's Introduction, Hymns ASM (1909), xviiff; Walpole, 

00 . clt . . xv; Berli&re, cited article, 370ff. 
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wnich was not Gregorian in source 


5 


5. Somewhat analogous to this — though more a popular than 
a reform phenomenon — is the spread of the Celtic penitential 
handbooks. See J. T. McNeill & H. M. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks 
of Penance (1938), 23-28. 
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